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I see a dainty crocus bravely standing 


in the snow, 


I hear a robin red breast sing his song— 


I see a sky all shining blue where baby 
cloudlets come and go, 


And seeing this, I know that winter’s 
gone. 


I gaze upon a budding tree, 


A shining pool of water clear, 


_A bright green lawn with dandelions I 


see, 


Beholding this, I know that Spring is 
here. 


—JEANNE KENNEY, 738 


Versatility in Belloc 


essays, and poetry, Hilaire Belloc 

is best known in America for his 
historical and biographical writings. 
Catholics are particularly interested in 
the books which defend and _ explain 
Catholic doctrine. Mr. Belloc’s most 1m- 
portant act was to reinterpret English 
history and remove the anti-Catholic 
misstatements which had entered English 
history after the Reformation. Mr. Bel- 
loc also disproved the enlightment the- 
ory. This theory stated that as a man 
became educated he abandoned the 
Catholic religion. Since he is a Catholic 
as well as an English citizen it was 
easier for Mr. Belloc to show his coun- 
trymen the error in this theory. 


| N SPITE of his verses for children, 


In his books on the Reformation Hil- 
aire Belloc does not attempt to persuade 
people to think as he does. He states 
undeniable facts and supports them with 
logical proof. While explaining the true 
causes and effects of the Reformation, 
Mr. Belloc found it necessary to write 
short studies of many people who were 
either directly or indirectly connected 
with it. One of these short studies, 
“Mary Stuart”’, is most interesting. ‘Uhis 
brief account of Mary’s tragic life em- 
phasizes especially the fact that Mary 
was the sole remaining royal represen- 
tative of Catholicism in Protestant Eng- 
land and her execution symbolized the 
final defeat of Catholicism as the state 
religion. Another of these interesting 
studies explains that during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth when England became 
definitely Protestant it was really Wil- 
liam Cecil who ruled the country. A 
concise outline of the Reformation writ- 
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ten by Hilaire Belloc and published in a 
national Catholic magazine states that 
there were in reality two distinct periods 
in this revolt. The first period was a ter- 
rible conflict between ideas centuries old 
and those entirely new. During this peri- 
od also Catholics and Protestants 
separated and settled in particular geo- 
graphical regions. The second period 
which reached its peak in the nineteenth 
century was one of political conflict. In 
this struggle Protestant countries in- 
creased their power at the expense of 
Catholic countries. 


However Hilaire Belloc does not con- 
fine his literary efforts to such weighty 
subjects as those reviewed above. His 
essays, some of which are amusing or 
whimsical and others more serious, are 
all very interesting. When one is tired 
and wishes for some short, restful read- 
ing matter one of the essays on inns or 
on the sea is most refreshing. In the 
essays one is able to see the country, 
which Hilaire Belloc loves, as he sees 
it. The reader can visualize the cheerful 
fire place and almost feel the comfort- 
able chairs when reading one of the de- 
lightful essays on inns. While reading 
an essay on the sea one seems to smell 
the salt breezes and feel the fresh, cool 
air. While musing on these essays one 
realizes that Mr. Belloc is able to make 
his readers so acutely aware of such 
pleasant things because he himself loves 
inns and the sea and infuses some of his 
own feelings into his essays. When one 
reads the essay “On a Conversation with 
a Cat” he feels disappointed when the 
stray cat which had seemed so affection- 
ate to Mr. Belloc suddenly turns its 
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affection to another. In the essay “On 
Lying”, by using extraordinary words 
and Latin phrases, Mr. Belloc satirizes 
lying. 


The books of verse for children are 
entertaining and point out a moral for 
very young children in a pleasant man- 
ner. Some of ‘the verses which describe 
animals are quite novel. For instance 
the description of a scorpion is typical 
of his verse. 


“The Scorpion is as black as soot, 
He dearly loves to bite; 
He is a most unpleasant brute 


To find in bed, at night.” 


Another example is: 


“The Lion, the Lion, he dwells in the 


waste, 


He has a big head and a very small 
waist ; 


But his shoulders are stark and _ his 
jaws they are grim, 


And a good little child will not play 
with him.” 


‘These and similar verses will amuse 
any child. In one volume Mr. Belloc 
divides the book into three parts and 
the heading of each division is just as 
amusing as the verses. 


Although Mr. Belloc might never 
have become famous if he had written 
only poetry still his poetry shows how 
versatile he is. While not exceptional, 
each poem contains a thought which the 
reader can easily find. 


Altogether Hilaire Belloc’s writings 
are very interesting. For an accurate ac- 
count of English history, a correct biog- 
raphy, an interesting essay or a well 
written poem one can find what he wants 
very often by looking up one of Mr. 
Belloc’s books. 


Meditation 
‘They said “He has risen,” 


I did not believe 


I saw Him die upon the Cross, 
I saw them lay Him in the tomb, 


I said “No, He is dead, 


I saw Him die, 


As flowers droop and fade 
When summer is done. 

Who has seen them bloom again 
When once they have wilted? 


No, I saw Him die 


And the dead do not live again’. 


“The flowers die indeed,” they said, 
“But do they not bud again 


In the Spring?” 
Thus has He risen, 


And thus will He always live! 


—Betry ANN Bryce, °38 
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Spring Suggested in Catholic! 


HE natural charm of Spring has 
forever been an _ inspirational 
theme. Poets find in the dreamy 


and exultant quality of Spring material 
for heartfelt expressions in their poetry. 


How better can joyous Spring be por- 
trayed than in Joyce Kilmer’s immortal 
‘Trees’? in which he suggestively re- 


sponds to Spring’s elusive call. 
“But only God can make a tree.” 


A tree though brilliantly picturized by 
Kilmer as a portrait of every season is 
especially suited to emotions of Spring, a 
sign of the return to glorious life of 
nature who removes her robe of white 
for one of green. 


By his delicacy of expression and 
serenity of emotion, Aubrey de Vere 
gained a high place among minor poets 
of the nineteenth century. His excellent 
nature poetry is climaxed by “Spring”’, 
a gladsome selection, truly expressing 
the delicate beauty of Spring. Aubrey 
de Vere, in these lines, 


“Who knows not Spring? who doubts 
when blows 


Her breath, that Spring has come in- 
deed ?” 


perceives the bouyancy of Spring, that 
subtle quality which is felt by everyone, 
though left unsaid. 


There is no assurance that Judith 
Acton composed her sweet poem “In a 
Wood” or Padraic Colum his ‘‘Fuschia 
Hedges in Connacht” or “The Hum- 
ming Bird” while under the fanciful 
spell of Spring but surely this is true, 
for so comprehensively have they spoken 
in various moods. 


It is for that so variously gifted his- 
torian, essayist, novelist, soldier and 
poet, Hilaire Belloc, to turn from satir- 
ical verse to tenderly feel and express 
nature and Spring. In “The South 
Country” Mr. Belloc betrays his love 
and admirations for that part of Eng- 
land called Sussex. To him, the beauty 
and simple kindness of ‘““The South 
Country” 


“Comes surely from our sister the 
Spring 

When over the sea she flies; 

The violets suddenly bloom at her feet, 


She blesses us with surprise’’. 


Thomas Augustine Daly must have 
felt a great fondness for spring and its 
kindly warmth. “Da Leetle Boy” could 
not have been so full of pathos and hu- 
man understanding if he had not. 


“Da spring ees come; but oh, da joy 
Eet ees too late! 


He was so cold, my leetle boy, 
He no could wait.” 


Spring, aside from being a thing of 
joy and beauty is also an introduction 
to healthful and spirit-raising clime. It 
aids the ill to recuperate, the well to 
forget cares and it gives both new hope 


in God and in life. 


Among the very lovely verses by 
Theodore Maynard there is one small 
jewel, short but great in feeling. “Leave 
the Window Open,” stresses placidity 
and peace. Mr. Maynard convinces the 
reader that nature and birds and _ or- 
chards will 


“Quiet your heart in the silence ;” 
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Nature in spring extends an invitation 
to come and reflect or to come and think 
not at all. 


There is that Irish writer of verse, 
Denis Florence McCarthy. His beau- 
tiful and elaborate poetry was his life 
work. 


“Waiting for the May,” depicts ours 
as well as Mr. McCarthy’s sentiments. 


“Ah! My heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May, 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 


Where the fragrant hawthorne 
brambles, 


With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy way.” 


Virtually everyone longs for May and 
the touch of Spring and Summer during 
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the cold months when “the fragrant 
hawthorne” and “‘the water-wooing wil- 
low” are both rare and desired. 


In “March Thoughts,” Sister Mary 
Patticlas Riso w Vie views \Vlarch asad 
prelude to spring. 


“Cease waiting, March, behold the earth 
Is crooning with the joy of birth!” 


Again the message of Springtime 
comes from the soul of an Irishman 
Denis A. McCarthy. He vividly tells 
of the effect of spring on his own birth- 
place “Ah, sweet is Tipperary.” Mr. 
McCarthy exposes the charming Tipper- 
ary countryside in a word picture as the 
lens of a fine camera would expose it 
as a portrait. 


Not only is Tipperary sweet but we 
must agree with the poets that the entire 
world is sweet in the spring of the year. 
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Collision 


“Well, that’s that. I guess I have 
your names and addresses down cor- 
rectly,’ were the words of a red faced 
officer, as he put his pencil and pad back 
into his pocket, “Now you can go home 
and get the spankings that are coming 
to you for your foolish racing, but don’t 
forget about paying your fines,’’ con- 
tinued the policeman as he turned and 
began to walk away. “Good-bye, and 
better luck next time.” 


The two bewildered girls were left 
standing face to face on the curb. Then 
each took a deep breath and each was 
about to tell the other what she thought 
of her, but finding the other prepared 
for a snappy reply, neither girl said a 
word, but compromised by giving looks. 
Then with a quick turn and dash each 
girl was in her own car and _ started 
with such a jerk that the ofhcer who was 
half-way down the street scratched his 
head in amazement. When taking the 
girls names he had recognized both, the 
one was probably the daughter of Doctor 
Kline, the most famous doctor and sur- 
geon in the city, while the other might 
be R. P. Casey’s daughter, for this girl 
had the same name and her red hair and 
blue eyes were a perfect imitation of the 
well known lawyer. 


Since these two girls were actually 
the daughters of these two outstanding 
wealthy men, their fines were paid with- 
out hesitation, and were soon forgotten. 


About three weeks later the incident 
was again brought to the minds of 
the girls, as they met for the second time 
on the basket ball floor of St. Ann’s 
High. The team was now playing against 
Cathedral High. Coreen, the red headed 


captain of Cathedral’s team was to play 
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guard for the former acquaintance, Re- 
gina Kline, the captain of the other team 
as well as a zipping forward. When 
these girls first saw each other they 
forced a cold smile, but never said a 
word. 


The game began. Corry found it al- 
most impossible to keep up with her 
opponent but with determination «she 
showed Reggie the fastest game she had 
ever played. However Reggie succeeded 
in making two baskets and her team won 
with a score of 4-3. This made Corry 
quite angry and she declared vengeance 
on Reggie, for winning the game for her 
team. 


Two weeks later the girls again met 
when St. Ann’s played a return game at 
Cathedral. In the meantime the quick 
tempered red head had rounded up her 
team and demanded them to win the 
game. With that aim stronger than ever 
in their minds the Cathedral team proved 
better skilled at this game than ever 
before. 


Cathedral’s team was ahead 2-0 and 
finally in the second half Reggie man- 
aged to get the ball in her hands and 
she shot for a basket which reached its 
mark and tied the game. The game 
continued smoothly and yet speedily un- 
til two of the girls had a collision and 
time was called. Reggie rose stiffly to 
her feet but Corry remained lying on 
the floor in a state of unconsciousness. 
She was carefully removed to the dress- 
ing room and the game went on, with a 
substitute for Corry, but Reggie claimed 
her place for the finish of the game. 


These last five minutes of the game 
went very slowly, without the shouts 
and cries of the peppiest girl on the 
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floor. Reggie found the ball in her hands 
frequently without even trying, but with 
a suddenly drooping spirit she tossed the 
ball to a team mate, instead of taking a 
sure chance for making the basket. The 
whistle finally blew, to the relief of all 
the players who were anxious to see 
Corry. When they reached the crowded 
dressing room and pushed their way in 
they asked for Corry. One of the sisters 
calmly replied that some one had taken 
Corry home and that she would no doubt 
feel all right in the morning, after a few 
hours sleep. 


Corry was taken home but she was 
still unconscious. The doctor who ex- 
amined her ordered her taken to the 
hospital. 


A week later found Corry feeling 
much better for her broken wrist was 
healing as fast as possible. Reggie was a 
faithful friend and inquired about 
Corry’s health every day. One day, while 
still in the hospital Corry was letting her 
pent up feelings find a let out on her 
father who came to see his daughter 
every day. 


“What’s up Coreen, your doctor 
claims you’re getting better all the time, 
but the expression on your face certainly 
doesn’t show your returning good na- 
ture?” was Mr. Casey’s comment. 


“Oh, daddy, I did something horrible. 
Pewish--Oh, why did@l evér do it?” 
stammered the excited girl, now begin- 
ning to cry. 


“Tt certainly must have been some 
crime to make your face turn that sober. 
What was it this time, an attempt at 
murder?” teased the jolly good-natured 
father. 


“How did you know?” retorted the 
now partially angry girl. 


“How’d I know what? Gosh, you 
really didn’t kill anybody, did you?” 
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asked the now astonished man by his 
daughter’s peculiar exclamations. 


“Oh dear, I get so angry sometime 
that I do anything that comes to my 
mind. You know that last basketball 
game. Well, Reggie, that captain of 
the other team is one I hate to guard. 
Every time I thought she’d get the ball, 
I pretended to be falling and pushed her 
aside. [he referee never noticed it. Then 
when she made that basket, I decided to 
do something so that she would be put 
out of the game. I tried to trip her while 
running but—but—” then Corry re- 
sumed her crying. 


Mr. Casey was dumbfounded, when 
he realized what a terrible temper his 
daughter must really have. Just as he 
tried to console her, the doctor came in. 
With an understanding smile he teased 
Corry and then told her he had brought 
his daughter to see her. So the doctor 
turned to the door and gave a nod of 
assent to someone in the hall. In walked 
a very beautiful young girl of seventeen, 
with dark hair and sparkling eyes, smil- 
ing at the patient. 


“Reggie,” stammered Corry, “Are you 
his—daughter ?” 

“Hello, Corry. Why yes, I’m his 
daughter,” answered the charming girl. 

The two men nodded to each other 
and left the girls to themselves. 

Corry finally managed to ask Reggie 
for her forgiveness. 

But Reggie only replied, “You fool- 
ish girl, what on earth are you talking 
about ?” 

“Oh, please don’t act as if you didn’t 
know. You must realize that my fall 
was caused in an effort to trip you.” 

“But, Corry, that couldn’t have been, 
because we weren't running near each 
other at the time. Don’t you remember ? 
We were separated somehow. Goodness 

(continued on page 19) 


The Vicar of Christ, Pius XI 


HE people with expectancy shown 

/ in every motion watched the man 

who was to be their new pope 
step out on the balcony over-looking the 
Basilica of St. Peter’s Cathedral. This 
momentous occasion took place on Feb. 
22, 1915. As this gentleman, Ambrose 
Damien Achille Ratti, slowly stepped 
out on the balcony a deafening cheer 
arose from the lips of every man, wo- 
man, and child present. hen with great 
reverence these humble people knelt for 
his blessing showing their joy at his 
election. 

The newly elected pope chose the 
name of Pius, meaning “peace”, making 
him the eleventh to choose this name. 

This greatly beloved pontiff entered 
his reign at a most difficult time. The 
world was engaged in the most brutal 
war in all history. Communism had, 
at last, gained a foothold. ‘The Vatican 
City had not as yet been returned to 
its rightful owner. 

Just ten months after his election he 
published his encyclical entitled ‘Ubi, 
Arcono” which stated his aims and 
ideals. hese were closely allied with 
the aims and ideals of his predecessor, 
Benedict XV. 

The Holy Father’s choice of the name 
of Pius seems inspired. We recall that 
Victor Emmanuel took the Church’s 
property away. It had never been re- 
turned and the Popes were made volun- 
tary prisoners in the Vatican Palace. 
Pope Pius XI obtained a part of the 
property and made what might be called 
peace with the Italian government. This 
gained for him the reputation of a great 
lover of peace, which corresponds with 
his name. 

Almost every pope establishes a feast 
day during his reign. Because of Pope 
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Pius’s great and tender devotion to our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament and _ be- 
cause of his desire to see Christ honored 
once more as King, he established the 
“Feast of Christ the King’. 

Universal Christian education is one 
of his high and most important aims. 
Being a man of great intelligence and 
alertness he realizes that if Christ’s com- 
mand is to be obeyed that of, “Going, 
therefore, teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost’, we must have 
and promote a strong system of Christian 
education. Nothing is so important in 
the battle against an enemy as a knowl- 
edge of what we are fighting for and 
about. That is why our Holy Father 
pleads for Christian education. 

You probably have read or heard 
about the Anglican Church’s adopting 
“birth control” as proper and entirely 
correct. Nothing is so hateful to the 
Catholic Church and Christian marriage 
as that expression “birth control”. First, 
because it is a bold defiance of God’s 
will, and because it removes the para- 
mount objective of marriage. Pope Pius 
XI has made many bitter attacks 
against such reasoning. He has been the 
champion of the Christian marriage and 
home during the so-called modern age. 

When Pope Pius XI is spoken of to 
non-Catholics they will probably recall 
him by his encyclicals on labor. His en- 
cyclicals on the working class are quoted 
by all denominations. In this country 
which produced the most “get rich 
quick”’ capitalists, the brow beaten la- 
boring man seems to have been forgot- 
ten. “Then their champion was found, 
Pope Pius XI. He explained clearly and 
concisely the rights of both capitalists 
and labor. He showed how the Christian 
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ideal of brotherly love must be applied 
to business if success is to be achieved. 
Some may scoff at this saying that it 
cannot be done. But if they investigated 
the companies which employ the teach- 
ing of the Pope, they will find that it 
has proved most satisfactory and there 
has been established between employer 
and employee a harmony and_ under- 
standing which has yet to be equalled. 

Anyone who reads current newspap- 
ers, magazines, and books knows of the 
persecution of the church in Russia, 
Spain, and Mexico. Not only in his de- 
nunciation of these persecutions do we 
find his fearlessness and alertness, but 
also in his war against the immoral 
movies. Shortly after the formation 
of the “Legion of Decency” our ‘Holy 
Father published another of his en- 
cyclicals concerning these films. In it 
he said that the cinema played a great 
part in the average life and thus could 
be of great educational and moral value. 
But as they are, they are seriously detri- 
mental. He expressed the confident hope 
that the Legion would correct the seri- 
ous evil. We, who have pledged our loy- 
alty to the Legion, are the only ones 
that can assure its success. As the saying 
goes “Seeing is believeing,”’ so if we see 
sin we might begin to believe that it is 
perfectly legitimate to do the same. 

Now perhaps the greatest aim ex- 
pressed in “Ubi Arcono” was the desire 
for the living of a better Christian life. 
No Christian ideals may be spread if 
they are not held by Catholics. 

What composes a Christian life? First, 
an ardent love and devotion to God. 
Then the practice of His _ religion 
which we know to be the Catholic re- 
ligion. Practicing really means living it, 
following the example set by Our Lord. 
Next the studying of this religion. We, 
although we might think so, do not 
know all there is to know about this 
most precious gift of God. To spread 
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our religion we must live our religion. 
If we do not seem to be able to arouse 
any devotion, perhaps reading Pope 
Pius’s pamphlet entitled ‘‘Retreats”’ 
would help. This will take our thoughts 
from worldly things and lift our minds 
to a higher plane. Making us realize that 
we are on this earth primarily to save 
our souls, and to love our neighbor as our- 
selves comprises a large portion of our 
Christian life. As the second great com- 
mandment of God it is to play a great 
part in our natural life. Around us 
everywhere we see people taking advan- 
tage of each other. This has grown out 
of the fact that people have gradually 
weaned themselves away from _lead- 
inom a pCaristiani lites. | hiss mustebe 
corrected to insure the living of the life 
pleaded for by the Holy Father. 

The successor to St. Peter has gone a 
great way in the completion of his ideals. 
No one could possibly achieve success 
in every endeavor. Yet few have achieved 
the success this truly great Pope has. 

From the day he took over his new 
duties he has worked incessantly and 
tirelessly for the promotion of the Faith. 
He has gradually but certainly worn 
himself to exhaustion. No one shepherd 
has watched his flock so tirelessly and 
constantly as this, our present Holy 
Father. 

No matter how hard one might try 
they could not do justice to this saintly 
man. Perhaps the best summary of the 
character of Pope Pius XI might be 
given by his own words with which he 
accepted the Papacy. His reply to Car- 
dinal Dean was “It must never be said 
that I refused to submit unreservedly to 
the Will of God. No one shall say that 
I shrank before a burden that was to be 
laid on my shoulders. No one shall say 
that I failed to appreciate the votes of 
my colleagues. Therefore in spite of my 
unworthiness of which I am deeply con- 
scious, I accept.” 
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from an 


1860 Mailbag 


In connection with their study 
of the Civil War the American 
History class imagined they 
were living in 1860 and wrote 
letters for and against seces- 
sion. We are printing a few of 
the best in the hope that our 
readers will be interested in 
them. 


104 Elm Lane 
Jackson, Michigan 
Feb. 2, 1861 


Dearest Abigail: 


Your new recipe for gingerbread was 
delightful. I made some yesterday and 
it brought back memories of last sum- 
mer. We certainly had fun, didn’t we? 


I love your plantation. It is so beauti- 
ful and lazy. Wouldn’t it be a shame to 
ruin it all? 


I don’t want to break up our dear 
friendship. (We are pretty close for 
being cousins.) But I feel that you do 
not see the question in its true light. Do 
you realize that Georgia broke a sacred 
bond when she seceded from the Union? 
She had no right to secede. Don’t you 
know ‘‘a house divided against itself 
cannot stand’? Why did Georgia have 
to follow the leader? Just because South 
Carolina seceded Georgia did. You say 
that Georgia’s rights were threatened. 
Perhaps there are differences on the ques- 
tion of slavery. President-elect Lincoln 
will clear up these differences as soon as 
he’s in the White House. Slavery any- 
where is a great social injustice but it is 
a great injustice in the territories de- 
clared free by the Compromise of 1820. 
Although you treat your slaves very 
nicely there are many Southerners who 
work them to death and sell them like 
cattle. Abigail, don’t you know you can’t 
buy or sell a human soul? If I were you, 


I’d feel a little like Judas. 
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Please don’t hate me for this, but try 
to see my side just a little. 

Mother got a new issue of ‘““Godey’s 
Lady Book” from Paris. It says that this 
winter fifteen ruffles will be quite the 
thing on petticoats. Mine have twelve. 


Mother brought me fifteen yards of 
pink muslin for St. Valentine’s Ball. 
Mrs. Bean, the dressmaker, is making it 
with a decollete bodice, a tight waist, 
and a very full skirt. What are you going 
to wear to your Ball? Write and tell me. 


Ever your loving cousin, 
Meredith 


alias, Mary Lou Mominee 


Marsden Manor 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Feb. 15, 1861 


Dear Meredith: 


Although your letter upset me a great 
deal, I’m very glad you wrote. All I hear 
around here is politics, politics, poli- 
tics—, I thought your letter, at least, 
would be some diversion, but I find this 
subject cannot be escaped. However, I 
feel the same way you do about our 
friendship. It would be a calamity to end 
it. I really hope it won’t be necessary. 


I’m sorry about the attitude you take 
toward the South. You wouldn't feel 
that way if you understood our side of 
it. Would any of the Northern States 
stand by and not do anything if they 
were denied their rights and property? 
Of course, they wouldn’t! They'd prob- 
ably do the same as we did—secede from 
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the Union. The secession of South Caro- 
lina didn’t influence us; we Georgians 
have our own minds. I agree that the 
Union is stronger than one state alone 


but if we would have remained, what 


kind of Union would it be with two 
sections opposing each other? 


What you refer to as differences on 
the question of slavery are not merely 
differences, but they are against the basic 
principles of the Constitution. Slaves are 
our property, and what authority have 
you or any human beings to take away 
this right? The slaves are much better 
off down here working for us than they 
would be in the African jungles where 
they resort to savagery and barbarism. 
We, at least, bring civilization into their 
lives. What would they do if they were 
set free? More than half would prefer 
to remain with us and go on just as be- 
fore. They would not be capable of 
caring for themselves. Why should we 
feel like Judases when we are doing a 
service to the Negroes? 


Of course, dear, I’ll never hate you 
no matter what happens. I value our 
friendship too much. We’ll just have to 
hope for the best, I guess. 


Your dress for the ball must have 
been gorgeous. I hope you had a grand 
time. 


You know our ball was last night and 
we had loads of fun. I borrowed a pat- 
tern from Mrs. Bankley for-my gown. 
She returned from New York recently 
and has all the latest fashions. She says 
I may have them any time I wish and 
doesn’t care a bit about how long I keep 
them, so if you ever need any I’ll send 
you some. The minute I looked at a 
certain one I knew it would suit you 
perfectly. 


Do write again and tell me how Uncle 
Jonathan and Aunt Sue are. Father will 
probably be leaving for the North on 


business soon and I’m going to try to 
get him to take me. I do hope he will, 
for then I can visit you. 


Your loving cousin, 
Abigail 


alias, Jeanette Fink 


13 Pine Lane 
Vincennes, Ind. 


Oct. 18, 1860 
My dear Uncle Lige: 


We jest received your letter from 
Louisiana. We was havin’ breakfast 
when Jed Prout, (he’s our mailman, ) 
rapped on the door. He handed me the 
letter and I brought it to the table. Paw 
asked me to read it coz I’ve had more 
schoolin’ than the rest. Such a letter, 
Lige! You shoulda been here when Paw 
heard you was against the Republican 
party. He slam-banged the table and 
spht Marthy’s milk. We’uns is Repub- 
licans, you know. Big brother Lem, (he’s 
growed like a weed; I reckon you'd 
never know him), exploded when you 
said the Republican party was forcing 
the Southern states to secede. Accordin’ 
to him there isn’t any right of secession. 


Well, this evenin’ the men folks all 
went off to a political gatherin’ and I’m 
supposed to write and tell you that 
you're wrong. In the first place, it isn’t 
unconstitutional for Congress to forbid 
the extension of slavery. Paw says it 
comes under Article IV, Section 3 of 
the constitution where it says Congress 
has the power to “dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States’. And it’s 
very “needful” that slavery be regulated. 
We Republicans are certain that the 
Union cannot last unless slavery is con- 
trolled or abolished. So many compro- 
mises have been made, but they seem to 
be of no use. Congress has made laws to 
control slavery and the South has ac- 
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cepted them. Yet it doesn’t work. Al- 
ways there are some radicals who fight 
and carry things too far. 


For the preservation of the Union, 
slavery must not be extended. Abraham 
Lincoln will not interfere with any of 
the institutions in the South. Paw jest 
come in and told me to be sure and 
urge you to vote for “Honest Abe”. 
Why don’t you? All our men-folks are. 
Well, it’s getting late; it’s after half- 
past nine. So I’ll say “good-bye” for now. 

Your affectionate niece, 
Lucy 


alias, Lucil'e Beckham 


February 11, 1861 

931 Palmers Street 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Dear Kevin: 

Your last letter has really held me 
spellbound. It’s your idea, Kevin; why, 
if your father and all the other men in 
Louisiana think the same as you do, I 


can see why Louisiana has fallen off 


its pedestal. I might only be a girl and 
not know much about politics, but I 
can’t refrain from trying to right your 
positively ridiculous opinions. 

You said that Abraham Lincoln and 
the Republican Party were forcing your 
“dear” Louisiana to secede. If you're 
such “grand” people, why not fight for 
your rights? Isn’t secession finding the 
simplest way out of a difficult situation? 
As far as our forcing you to secede, we 
are not forcing anyone to secede. We 
don’t want you to secede. We believe 
in the wise old proverb, “In union there 
is strength.” But, we will not see human 
beings, black or white, treated as so many 
cattle in a pasture. It isn’t just or decent 
and any man, not thinking only of his 
selfish interests, could see it our way. 

We’re not the only ones who think so; 
look at France, England, Italy, all the 
foreign powers. They’ve lost a certain 
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respect for the U. S. of America who 
fought so brilliantly for her independ- 
ence only to become so low as to intro- 
duce slavery into its domain. Is that all 
our fight for independence meant to us? 


You argue that slaves are private 
property. Aren’t they a little more? 
Aren’t they human, created to the like- 
ness of our race in all but color? Don’t 
they have a body and a soul and the right 
to live here as human beings? Don’t for- 
get that, Kevin—a soul. God created 
them the same as He did us. Maybe 
they’re not white but they have red 
blood flowing in their veins, a heart kind 
and true and a God Who tthinks as 
much of them as He does of some of 
their “black-souled”’ masters. 


Doesn’t religion and the great com- 
mandment enter into it a little? Didn’t 
Christ say “Love thy neighbor?” He 
didn’t say “Love thy white neighbor’. 
No, distinction and race means nothing 
to Him. Won’t you be held to account 
some day? Is it quite right for man to 
play God? To take the life of another 
man, in his hands, mold it for the better- 
ment of his ambitions? 


Isn’t it almost sacrilegious ? Oh Kevin, 
I could write and write— 


Just think over all I’ve said and see 
if you don’t think I’m right. You 
wouldn’t admit it, I know, but some day, 
Kevin, you'll be admitting it in front 
of the Just God from whom the best liars 
in the world cannot hide a single thing. 

Well ’bye, and don’t answer this let- 
ter, soon as you receive it. Read and con- 
sider my arguments, and then, in all 
sincerity to yourself and your Creator, 
if you still have some honest arguments, 
write away—and we'll see how else we 
can convince you. 

Cordially, 
JEANNINE 


alias, Josephine Hubacker 
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Pogsles Tells A Story 


3 | UDY came into the house slowly 
| 


and thoughtfully. It had been only 

two months since her mother, and 
her best companion, had died. As she 
entered the house she felt she would 
never get used to walking into those 
empty rooms. However the minute she 
opened the kitchen door, Poggles, a 
stray dog she had befriended, came to 
her and waited patiently for the caress 
she knew she would receive. 


After petting the dog, Judy went up 
stairs to change her school dress. Several 
minutes later when she descended the 
stairs she was met by the faithful Pog- 
gles. Poggles begged to be taken into 
Judy’s lap and finally succeeded in gain- 
ing her objective, which was quite a task 
for the dog. For Poggles, a remarkable 
dog, was so plump she wobbled when she 
walked, yet was always full of pep. 


After she reached Judy’s lap, she did 
a most interesting thing, she began to 
tell the girl her story of her life, which 
ran somewhat like this: 


“When I first opened my eyes on this 
cold world, I was in a large kitchen. 
There were several people hurrying 
around preparing food, and paying no at- 
tention to us. [here were four of us, my 
mother, Tommy, Gus, and I. Soon 
James, a servant, came and took my 
mother away to a different part of the 
house. That was the last time we saw 
our mother, for while our mistress was 
out walking a big car had swung around 
the corner and killed our mother. 

A new life now began for us. We 
were fed through small glass tubes, 
called eye droppers, and we were all 


terribly babied. When Tommy and Gus 


were two months old they were given 
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— JEANNE Marit MartruHews, 738 


to our mistress’s daughters, but I re- 
mained with Trudy, our mistress. 


I led a happy life for several years, 
then one day things began to happen, and 
to happen fast. Trudy’s husband com- 
mitted some crime and was sent to jail. 
Several months later Trudy died of a 
broken heart. 


Jenkins, the butler, took me home 
with him, but life there was awful. He 
had several small children and three full 
grown ones and between them they near- 
ly pulled me apart. One day I was let 
run free to play, and taking advantage 
of this I ran away determined to find 
myself a good home. 


One morning, a week or so later, try- 
ing to find food, I saw a milk bottle on 
a door step and promptly decided that 
that would be my breakfast. When I 
had finished my milk and was beginning 
to leave, a young woman came out and 
picking me up, carried me into the house 
making a big fuss over me. She gave 
me a much needed bath, combed my 
matted hair, and gave me more food. 
Later that day a young man came in, 
asked the woman where she had gotten 
me and then told her he would not have 
his wife picking up stray dogs. A scene 
followed and he left the house in a huff. 
I saw that I was the cause of this fight, 
so I decided to leave. I begged to be let 
out and when I was free I ran as fast 
and as far as I could without stopping. 
I do hope that kind lady is happy now. 


After that I wandered around for a 
week, eating what scraps I could find. 
Then as I was crossing a busy street 
one day, I saw a huge car coming toward 


(continued on page 19) 
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Interview 


“Anyone completely sane will never be a 
good writer. Creativeness and sanity just 
don’t go together,” said Richard Halliburton, 
world traveler, author, and lecturer, in an 
interview held with three juniors, Betty Ann 
Bryce, Jane McIver, and Antoinette Beck- 
ham. After Mr. Halliburton lectured in To- 
ledo in March on his latest book “SEVEN 
LEAGUE BOOTS,” he went on to say “All 
great poetry and music and writing has a 
little madness in it.” 


Mr. Halliburton, author of “THE ROYAL 
ROAD TO ROMANCE,” “THE GLORI- 
OUS ADVENTURE,” “NEW WORLDS TO 
CONQUER,” and: THEA FLYING CAR= 
PET,’ is celebrated for his daring and 
unique adventures, among which are swim- 
ming the Panama Canal and riding an 
elephant across the Alps. In appearance he 
is athletic and energetic, with blue eyes, 
light brown hair, and extremely long legs. 


Born in Browneville, Tennessee, in 1900, 
Mr. Halliburton went to Princeton, where 
he was editor of the “Daily Princetonian”’. 
He was also editor of the newspaper at the 
“prep” school he attended”. “For anyone who 
wishes to follow a literary career,” he said, 
“T recommend journalistic work as a founda- 
tion. Also necessary for successful writing 
are a great desire to write, something to 
write about, a lively imagination and curi- 
osity. Determination and persistency are 
needed as well.” Mr. Halliburton’s first book, 
written when he was in his early twenties, 
was turned down by nine publishing houses. 


When asked why he did not try writing 
fiction, Mr. Halliburton replied “Having es- 
tablished myself as a non-fiction writer, why 
should I take a chance on making a failure 
with fiction?’ His newest book “RICHARD 
HALLIBURTON’S BOOK OF MARVELS” 
is to be published this spring. It is about all 
the interesting things in the world that he 
has seen, and will be published in two vol- 
umes with many illustrations, as a geogra- 
phic text for children. He is also working on 
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—Richard Halliburton, 
Versatile Adventurer 


a book about the Taj Mahal, and on one 
about Rupert Brooke, who has always been 
one of his heros. Besides this he is writing 
“ROYAL ROAD TO ROMANCE IN THE 
UNL LEDSSTATES®: 


Mr. Halliburton’s next adventures, it was 
disclosed, will take him to Amoy, Chinese 
ship-building center, where he intends to 
purchase a Chinese junk, a_ sailing-boat. 
This he intends to sail back home by way 
of the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands, 
ending up at the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. 


‘In: writing “DHE (ROYAL ROADS EG 
ROMANCE’,” Mr. Halliburton said, “I 
spent two years and thirteen hundred dol- 
lars and went around the world, but in writ- 
ing ‘THE FLYING CARPET’ I spent a 
hundred thousand dollars.’ When asked 
what kind of transportation he prefers, he 
replied “It all depends on the circumstances.” 


When in Russia recently Richard Halli- 
burton obtained a death-bed confession from 
one of the three executioners of the Russian 
royal family, which proved beyond a doubt 
that none of them really escaped death, as 
has often been rumored. His account of this 
was so realistic one could almost see the 
bullet-riddled bodies of the murdered Roman- 
offs lying in their blood before the wall 
where they were shot down. A young friend 
of Mr. Halliburton’s is the heir to the throne 
of Irag, the young prince of Bagdad. When 
Mr. Halliburton flew to Irag in his ship 
“The Flying Carpet”, both he and the great 
red, gold and black plane stole the heart 
of the royal military student. The desire 
of his heart was to fly over his school to the 
envy of his comrades and wave his hand- 
kerchief. Mr. Halliburton vividly described 
the agony he went through because of the 
wild gyrations of “The Flying Carpet,” but 
the Prince of Irag merely fulfilled his dream 
by buckling his flying belt about his ankles, 
leaning out of the cockpit, and waving. 
Mr. Halliburton told his stories with an 
unusual amount of earnestness and finesse. 
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Poggles Tells A Story 


me, I was certain my life was finished. 
There was a bump and then darkness. 
I don’t know how many days or weeks 
passed when again I opened my eyes on 
this world, only to find myself in a 
large room all painted white. It was a 
dog hospital. When I looked up you 
and your mother were bending over me, 
and I thought that your faces were kind 
and happy looking. 

You know the rest of the story, I was 
brought here when I recovered, and | 
have been through all your trials and 
troubles with you since then. Your 


(continued from page 15) 


mother was one of the best women I 
ever saw or heard of and you are just 
like her. I do hope you find as much 
happiness in life and more, then you have 
given me, a poor common street dog.’ 
With this Poggles again fell into a mute 
dog and lay resting on Judy’s lap. 

Judy sat silent for several minutes, 
thinking of what the dog had said, 
thinking how funny it was to hear a 
dog talk, when a bell rang. It was the 
telephone which wakened Judy from her 
sound sleep. Poggles still nestled on her 
lap. 


Sox 


Collision 


knows how I ever got away from you, 
because you were guarding me so closely 
that I couldn’t get a chance to get near 
the ball. But just before we collided you 
seemed to be in a daze, and I worked 
myself to the other side. Just then, the 
ball came whirling down to us, and [ ran 
to catch it, only to find that you were 
bound for the same spot. We collided 
with a terrific force which resulted in 
this,” explained Reggie, in her honest 
tone. 

POhe then," really didn t trip) you. 
Thank goodness. But then that was my 
intention, I have such an awful temper,” 
blurted out Corry. Reggie soon con- 
soled her and then began complimenting 
her in making such a speedy recovery. 


Soon they began to praise each other 
for their speed and endurance in their 
most popular game. While they were yet 
in earnest conversation their fathers 
came into the room, talking and laugh- 
ing like two very good old friends. Then 
Mr. Casey told the girls they had a sur- 
prise for them. 
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(continued from page 9) 


“What is it, daddy ?”’ Coreen asked ex- 
citedly, the color returning to her 
cheeks. 


“Doctor Kline and I have been talk- 
ing about you two girls and we finally 
woke up to the fact that you will both 
be graduating this coming June,” began 


Mr. Casey. 


“Yes, and I was just telling your ta- 
ther that Reggie was planning to go to 
Southeastern.” 


‘The sentence could not be finished for 
here Coreen broke in to say that was 
where she too wanted to go. Then and 
there the excited girls began planning 
for their pleasures while rooming. to- 
gether at college. 


“Wait a minute, wait a minute, this 
is going to be a bargain and you girls 
have part of it to make,” Doctor Kline 
attempted to say above the girls exclama- 
tions, he hesitated and then concluded, 
“You're not allowed to have any more 
collisions.” 


A SEATED 
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Alfred Lord Tennyson’s immortal words, “Into the 
valley of death rode the six hundred”, were the foun- 
dation of a great production billed the “Charge of the 
Light Brigade’. 

Although the story depicts war as the romantic glori- 
fication of lust and greed it is, nevertheless, one of 
fast moving action, brilliant acting and excellent pho- 


tography. 
“The Charge of the The story although not strictly historical, is centered 
Light Brigade” about activities in the Crimean War of 1854. It is 
Glory ataey really the glorification of a great blunder on the part 
By Margaret Sexton, '38 of a Commander of the British Army who unwittingly 


sends the 27th regiment to its doom. 


The final scene which shows the six hundred lancers 
of the British Army in India is truly wonderful. To 
avenge the horrible massacre of Chokoti, the six hun- 
dred ride furiously across the valley of Balaklova di- 
rectly into the guns of twenty-five thousand Russian 
soldiers. ‘heir main purpose in this mad drive is to 
wipe out the treacherous and sinister Serrat Khan, who 
led the massacre which was responsible for the deaths 
of their wives and children. 


The principal roles are played by Errol Flynn as 
Major Godfrey Vickers, Olivia DeHaviland as Elsa 
Campbell, and Patric Knowles as Captain Perry 
Vickers. 

Even though some people may not care for the theme 
of the picture they will, nevertheless, have to admire its 
stirring realism and thrilling climax. 


' The Flaggs were a family smug and self satisfied, 
strongly allied against all outsiders. Io them Penelope 
Fitzpercy was definitely an outsider, living as she did 
a dreary, haphazard existence with her family who 
never quite knew where their next penny was coming 
from. Yet it was the lovely Penelope that captured 
the heart of young Jeff Flagg. 

The Flaggs did not want Jeff to marry Penelope, 
and Penelope made it clear that the proud and aloof 


“The American Flaggs’ 
Kathleen Norris 


Book Review 
Jeanne Marie Matthews, ‘38 
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leisure — 


Flaggs frightened her and that, though she liked Jeff, 
she did not love him. 


Fate played her part when doctors had despaired of 
saving Jeff’s life after an accident and Penelope was 
urged by the Flaggs to fulfill their son’s last request, 
and marry him. 


Jeff did not die, and the bewildered, unhappy girl 
bravely tried to win the love and respect of the intoler- 
ant Flaggs and to learn to love her husband. 


How Penelope met her problems with spirit and 
courage is told in this story with a fine understanding 
of the human heart. 

All types and backgrounds are well drawn, but it is 
to Penelope that the palm of character must be 
awarded. 


| The story has all the author’s-best qualities and is 
| well worth reading. 


Book Review 


| Reading the title of this latest book by Arnold Lunn, “Within That City” 
| my curiosity was aroused. Within what city, I won- Arnold Lunn 
| dered? 


| In this book, one is given to understand the feelings By Anna Mae Blake, ‘38 
and ideas of a person who was born without the Faith, 

by one whose feelings have changed, and who at last 

found true happiness within the folds of the one true 

Church. With characteristic simplicity and in a most 

understandable manner, Mr. Lunn explains many 

truths contained in the doctrines of the Catholic 

Church. By making use of real life examples, he adds 

much interest to his writings. 


In one instance he discusses the beauty of a certain 
lake in Italy, Lake Lugano, with a Protestant friend, 
remarking at its beauty. But his friend replied that he 
liked lakes that were so immense that you could not 
see the other side. Mr. Lunn replied, “That is why | 
like Lake Lugano, because you can see the other side. 
That is why I became a Catholic.”’ 
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Romeo and Juliet’ 
William Shakespeare 


Screen Review 
Catherine Ann Whitwham, ‘38 
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In the closing chapter of his book Mr. Lunn tells 
us some of the views of students in public schools of 
England concerning religious matters, and in his biog- 
raphy of Antony Knebworth, son of the Earl of Lytton, 
brings out and proves the truth in his statements. 


Mr. Lunn has written other books, “The Flight 
from Reason’’, and “Now I See’’, and his latest “A 
Saint in the Slave Trade: St. Peter Claver”’. , 


Besides these he has written many books on skiing 
and travel. He is a great sportsman and specializes in 
skiing concerning which he is an authority. He is lec- 
turing in this country and at present is a Visiting 
Professor at University of Notre Dame. 


Written by the immortal Shakespeare, directed by 
George Cukor, produced by the late Irving Thalberg, 
and portrayed by two of the most brilliant stars in 
Hollywood, “Romeo and Juliet” has proved to be 
one of the most spectacular dramas ever to be shown 
on the screen. 


It is the story of the tragic love of Romeo, a Mon- 
tague, and Juliet, a Capulet. For years their families 
had been bitter enemies, making it impossible for them 
to make their love known. In trying to keep Juliet and 
his honor, too, Romeo killed Tybault, her cousin, in a 
duel. As a punishment for disturbing the peace, he was 
banished from the city. An old monk gave Juliet a po- 
tion that would give her the appearance of being dead. 
Later, she would wake up and he would take her to 
Romeo. Romeo hearing she was dead took poison. 
When Juliet awoke and saw him dead she took his 
knife and killed herself. Thus ended their beautiful 


love. 


The scenery in the picture was enchanting. Two of 
the most beautiful scenes were the ballroom and the 
balcony scene. The costumes were beautiful also. 
Adrian, the famous designer, created them. 


Norma Shearer made a perfect Juliet, and Leslie 
Howard as Romeo was superb. Others to be remem- 
bered for their splendid performances were: John 
Barrymore as Mercutio, Basil Rathbone as Tybault, 
C. Aubrey Smith as Capulet, Sir Guy Standing as 
Montague, Andy Divine, Edna May Oliver. 
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Sigmund Romberg’s beautiful love story, “The Stu- 
dent Prince,” was presented on the radio recently with 
the golden voiced Jessica Dragonette playing the role 
of “Kathe” and the American tenor, William Haines 
taking the role of the hero “Karl”, heir to the throne 
of Karlesburg. 


Karl, The Student Prince, fell in love with the little 
waitress Kathe. They were planning to marry when 
he was informed that his grandfather had died and he 
was the new king. Kathe sent him home, telling him 
of his duty to his country. Later to her surprise the 
people at Karlesburg accepted her as their queen. 


Both Miss Dragonette and Mr. Haines sang beauti- 
fully. The musical climax of this brilliant performance 
occurred when they sang, “Deep in My Heart, Dear,” 
—at the end of the play. ““Golden Days” was beauti- 
fully sung by Miss Dragonette. The “Serenade” and 
the “Drinking Song” sung by the chorus stirred the 
hearts of the listeners. 


In this sympathetic biography of Mary ‘Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VIII and the dethroned Katherine 
of Aragon, we see her reach maturity in a court filled 
with the corrupted moral and intrigues of that day, 
nevertheless, undaunted and a staunch Catholic. Con- 
trasted with Mary is the spirited Elizabeth, her half- 
sister and daughter of the protestant Ann Boleyn. 
Elizabeth’s spectacular career was rooted deep in the 
reign of Mary. It was by Mary’s mistakes that she 
profited and learned to risk a Spanish Armada rather 
than a Spanish courtship. Seen in this way Elizabeth 
appeared doubly fascinating. 


Into the lives of these two princesses came many 
suiters among them the mighty Emperor Charles of 
Spain, his handsome son Philip the Charming, Thomas 
Seymour and the devout Reginald Pole. 


Against a background of political and religious strife, 
Mary Tudor reigns, while in the south Spanish in- 
quisitions and pageants subtly cast a shadow over the 
bright skies of England. These at length realize the 
cruel persecutions which blacken the end of “Bloody 
Mary’s”’ rule and win for her that epithet. 


Colorfully written this book gives a true picture of 
the first English queen, shows the tragedy of her mar- 
riage to Philip and presents Mary Tudor as a very 
human person. 
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“The Student Prince” 
Sigmund Romberg 


Radio Review 
Jean Flury, ‘38 


“The Crimson Queen” 
Daniel Henderson 


Book Review 
By Nathalie Ryan, ‘38 
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“Rutobiography”’ 
G. K. Chesterton 


Book Review 


By Ruth Lindecker, ‘38 


It is with mixed feelings that one opens this book, 
the autobiography of the master of the paradox. I must 
truthfully say that I anticipated some rather compli- 
cated reading, and I was not disappointed. Mr. Ches- 
terton, with the mind of a genius, has delved deeply 
into the analytical. With the limited knowledge of a 
high-school student, it was necessary to employ the 
strictest concentration in numberless passages. 


But this work is not without its lighter side, the side 
of humor. For instance, here is an amusing little poem, 
written by one of our author’s classmates, during a 
chemistry lecture. 


Sir Humphrey Davy 
Detested gravy. 

He incurred the odium 
Of discovering sodium.” 


Mr. Chesterton gives us only faint glimpses of him- 
self. He gives us ample opportunity to view his rela- 
tives and friends, particularly his brother Cecil, and 
Hellaire Belloc. Of his brother, the writer says, “He 
was born—and after a brief pause, began to argue. 
When I was told that I had a new brother, I said, 
‘Good. Now I will have an audience’.”” We hear only 
slightly, and very indirectly, of this great man’s mar- 
riage and conversion to Catholicity. In this, we wish 


he had been more explicit. Perhaps it was the great 
man’s modesty and shyness which forbade him to speak 
definitely and clearly of these events. But every one 
will surely agree that Gilbert Keith Chesterton was 
in all ways an humble and a brilliant convert to our 


Glorious Faith. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor: 

Being a subscriber to the Scroll I am writ- 
ing to tell you how much I enjoy this school 
publication. It keeps one in touch with the 
various school activities as well as furnishes 
interesting stories and poems. I also wish to 
commend the art students on their splendid 
illustrations. 

My best wishes to you and the Juniors 
for success in the coming issue of the Scroll. 

Sincerely yours, 
JANE COLLINS, 40 


Dear Editor: 

The feature I thought most interesting 
and liked best in the Scroll was the enter- 
taining reviews of plays, motion pictures and 
books by some of the students. This feature 
is called “A Bit of Leisure”. 

It is important for girls of our age to 
pick out the right sort of amusement to 
choose. But these careful guides assure us of 
excellent, clean diversion, and are also in- 
teresting reading worthy of any student’s 
time, since we derive so much benefit from 
it. 

The “Great Waltz’ was one musical play 
reviewed in the Scroll. I saw it and enjoyed 
the Viennese Waltzes, the beautiful setting, 
costumes and the plot throughout. I agree 
with the interviewer in her selection of a 
play, and I hope our Scroll will keep ‘“‘A 
Bit of Leisure” as a feature for a long time 
to come. 

Sincerely yours, u 
EILEEN Morrisey, ’40 


Dear Editor: 

What I liked and enjoyed reading most 
in the senior Scroll was the amusing page 
entitled “Freshman Fancies”’. Not merely 
because I am a freshman, but because I en- 
joyed the humor and the kind of fun they 
poked at the poor “Freshies’”. I don’t know 
why, but it seems that every class has to 
have a laugh at us, especially the sopho- 
mores. They don’t seem to remember that 
they were in our class once upon a time, and 
not so very long ago. I suppose I’m not tell- 
ing you and your upper classmen anything, 
but when a freshman, asked in a Latin class, 
who killed a slave, and answers, “I killed 
him,” then they really laugh at us, they 
don’t spare our feelings. After a long day 
of trying in vain to steer clear of the sopho- 


mores and their biting sarcasm, when safe 
in the haven of our own class room, we 
pick up a magazine, and our own school 
magazine at that, and see someone who 
really thinks a little of us and our feelings, 
and we really feel grateful. They have 
their fun but it is wholesome fun and there 
is nothing offensive about it. I suppose I 
wandered a little bit off the subject but any- 
how when they ask us what we think of 
the Scroll, we can tell them we think a lot 
of the editors and hope and know they will 
all come through with flying colors. 
Yours truly, 

MARIAN WARNER, ’40 
Dear Editor: 

Interesting moments are well spent when 
the contents of the Scroll are read. The en- 
chantment one receives from its many ar- 
ticles prove both enlightening and educa- 
tional. 

In reading this year’s first Scroll, or the 
Christmas number, I particularly enjoyed 
the short stories, especially the story “Snow- 
bound”. 

Then too, we all know the enjoyment that 
the coming Scroll, due about Easter time, will 
bring, because we know the extraordinary 
work the juniors have already done and will 
continue to do toward making that magazine 
a certain success. 

We also look forward to the Easter Scroll 
because the juniors are the sister class of 
the freshmen and we know the freshies will 
be featured. 

Yours truly, 
MADELYN JOHNSON, 740 
Dear Editor: 

As this is my first year at Ursuline, I 
looked forward to the December Scroll very 
much, and found it a very interesting maga- 
zine. However, I have a suggestion. Make it 
a magazine with a lot of school chatter, com- 
ments, news, etc., such as the Jingle Bell 
and Freshman Fancies pages. Things like 
these interest me in a school magazine and 
in the Scroll there was not enough. I know 
your magazine should be literary, but please 
more names. 

But a word to the staff—if you never do 
better, you still have a fine magazine. 

Yours truly, 
GRACE KELLy, °40 
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Freshmen Fancies 


The Ruler of Our House 


It isn’t Dad or it isn’t Mother who 
cules our house. It is a small black and 
white fox-terrier whose name ‘‘Whisk- 
ers” suits him to a “I”’. One pleading 
look from his warm brown eyes gets 
him whatever he wishes. A piece of candy 
may look delicious to you but a frantic 
wag of a black tail and who gets it? 
Whiskers, of course. Homework may be 
calling, but Whiskers is always on hand 
to play hide-and-seek. (Perhaps that ac- 
counts for irritated looks on teachers’ 
faces). But I’ll take fifty angry glances 
or give up fifty pieces of candy rather 
than have anything happen to my ball 


of mischief-—W hiskers. 
—GrRAcE KeEtty, ’40 


My Father Was a Soldier 


In the summer of 1918, my father, 
(who did not have a daughter then) en- 
listed in the World War. He trained in 
a camp during the summer and in Sep- 
tember was rushed with his company to 
a camp in Maryland. From there in a 
very secret manner the soldiers were 
marched on a boat, and quietly in the 
middle of the night, the boat sailed. My 
father had been on duty for so many 
hours getting the company on board that 
he was very, very tired and told me he 
was asleep when they sailed out of New 


York. 


His company landed in Southhamp- 
ton, England, and was there for a few 
days. Then they moved to France and 
were stationed in a very low, wet camp. 
My father became ill and later had 
to be in the hospital for over one hun- 
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dred days. When he sufficiently recov- 
ered he helped the doctors take care 
of new patients till he was discharged. 
Daddy came home in May, 1919, 
quite awhile after the Armistice was 
signed. I hope he never has to go to war 
again. 
—JANET Haskin, ’40 


Oh, What a Day! 


When I was preparing for school this 
morning everything went wrong. This is 
how it started. 


My mother called me at six-thirty. I 
pulled my feet out of the covers and 
pounded them on the cold floor to make 
her think I was up. Then I jumped in 
bed again. I slept until seven-forty. 
What a commotion! I ate my breakfast 
so fast, I couldn’t tell what I was eating. 


Then when it came time to leave the 
house I couldn’t find my gloves. All I 
heard was “Hurry, Hurry!” And above 
all my brother accused me of hiding one 
of his books. It was like a game of hide- 
and-seek—the book was hidden and I 
had to seek it. The whole family was in 
an uproar. It kept on like this until five 
minutes of eight when mother finally 
got books and children sorted out. 


I reached the car line but I had just 
missed my bus. Was it my Guardian 
Angel who got me to school on time? 


—ELLEN QuILTER, '40 


A Wet Experience 


One warm summer’s day when I was 
three years old, my mother awoke me 
from my afternoon nap and cleaned me 
up spic and span. She put me on a chair 
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in the kitchen, where she could continue 
her work and watch me at the same 
time. 


She took out my favorite book and 
proceeded to read me some fairy tales. 
But my attention was centered on our 
wash woman who was busy hanging up 
clothes in the back yard. In my mind I 
was thinking how nice it must be to be 
a washwoman, so I tried to get off my 
chair to see if I could help her. Mother 
evidently had a different opinion, be- 
cause she firmly said, “No! No!” The 
moment I reached the floor, I was 
quickly replaced on my chair. I tried 
this performance three or four times 
with no better results, and I was just 
about to give up when the telephone 
rang. 


My mother went to answer it, saying 
to me, ‘““Now dear, you sit still and be a 
good little girl.’”’ Of course I had no 
more thought of sitting still than a mon- 
key, so the moment she left me I climbed 
down off my chair and made for the 
basement door. I had to go down two 
flights of stairs before I reached the 
bottom, so by the time I was in the 
basement, mother had finished telephon- 
ing. 

I made straight for the laundry room 
and the first thing that attracted my 
attention was a large tub. It was filled 
with clothes in the rinse water which 
was fortunately not warm. I had te 
investigate, so I put my hands on the 
top of the tub and proceeded to draw 
myself up. The tub could not stand the 
added weight on one side, so over it 
toppled, right on my head. Hearing my 
screams, both my mother and the wash- 
woman made a dash for the basement 
stairs, whereupon they collided. Recov- 
ering from the shock they went down 
stairs and found me, wet and bedraggled, 
with my elbow in the tub and the clothes 
all over. 
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From that day to this, I have never 
desired to become a washwoman. Why? 
Perhaps, because I have some unpleasant 
memories of that youthful escapade. 

~ Marian Warner, 40 


Surprise 


When I was a little girl of seven (1 
am twice that age now) [| lived in De 
troit, Michigan. 

In the summer, the girls in our neigh- 
borhood used to congregate in our front 
yard to play the usual childhood games. 
We were in the midst of a “Show” one 
day, or rather we were arguing about 
the ‘“‘Who’s Who” in the leading roles, 
when a lady approached us and asked if 
we would go to the store for her. Prob- 
ably because we had no chance to play a 
lead in the production, two of us con- 
sented to go. And that’s where the sur- 
prise Came in. 

From that day on we were good 
friends with this lady. Although we did 
not know her name, we knew where she 
lived and took every opportunity to pass 
her house, for she seemed to know that 
little girls of seven have a weakness 
for cake and cookies. 

One afternoon our telephone rang, and 
on answering I discovered that my lady 
friend was calling. She wished me to 
come to her house at once. Thinking that 
she had an errand for me. to do, I hur- 
ried over. She met me at the door and 
ushered me into the living room. And 
who do you think was there? 

There stood a tall-broad-shouldered 
young man who was introduced to me 
as, “My son, Charles Lindberg.” 

I wish that I could quote his exact 
words but I was too excited to remem- 
ber them. They were something about 
being glad to meet a little friend of his 
mother’s. ts 

This was really the greatest surprise 
of my life. . 

—Vi0LA Det torr, 740 
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EDITORIALS 


Our Lecture Course 


We believe that few high schools have a lecture course in their curriculum that 
can compare with the excellent course which the students at St. Ursula Academy are 
privileged to enjoy. Many notables throughout the years have graced the lecture stage 
at the Academy. Members of the upper classes still remember with pleasure the visit 
of Monsignor Sheen two years ago and of Dr. Adler last year. ‘Uhis year Walter Hamp- 
den, a distinguished actor, presented dramatic sketches among which were scenes from 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” and “Hamlet”. Storm Bull, a noted pianist, entertained the 
students with several piano selections. Mary Mabel Wirries, an alumna of St. Ursula 
Academy, talked on Catholics poets and poetry. 


In order for one to fully appreciate this course it is necessary for him to hear the 
lectures and concerts. We feel that the students realize the benefits which they receive 
from a lecture course which is enjoyable as well as educational and cultural. 


The faculty is to be highly praised for the selection of men and women who partic- 
ipate in these lectures. In the name of the students at St. Ursula Academy the editors 
wish to express gratitude to the faculty for affording us this wonderful opportunity. 


—RutH McManovn, ’38 


Education 


Education was originally meant to be a means to an end, a means to obtain man’s 
ultimate aim, the salvation of his soul. But in these troublesome times it seems to have 
been sidetracked. Now it is a means of obtaining a material end. 


Perhaps the reason might be that young people have neglected true education, 
Catholic education. This might be due to the fact that our young people do not really 
know the value of a Catholic education. 


Education consists of the training of the moral and intellectual faculties. For cen- 
turies the Church was considered the mother of learning. It was the instigator of the 
Renaissance. It has excelled in all forms of learning. It has supplied the world with its 
knowledge of languages; its scientists are the most noted; its doctors, the most re- 
nowned ; its teachers, the most learned. The moral and intellectual code of the Church 
is the frame on which other types of education try to model theirs. 

With men such as St. Thomas Aquinas, the patron of schools, the Church has kept 
the candle of learning burning brightly. St. Thomas lived with “one passion”, that 
was an ardent zeal for the explanation and defense of Christian truth. True he did not 
live in a time like ours but the people were just as bewildered and groping for the truth 
as we are today. 

Another reason for the lack of appreciation of Catholic education is that some 
people seem to think religion went out of style with the passing of the nineteenth 
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century. Being in this frame of mind makes them easy prey for the enemies of the 
Church. These masquerading as liberators of men are in reality binding them with the 
strong chain of ignorance and poverty. Education in its true meaning can alone free 
men. 


To restore education to its rightful plane St. “Thomas Aquinas, whose feast 
occurs in March, would be an excellent model to follow. ‘The world needs properly 
trained people today to save it from ruin. People attend schools to acquire an education 
and to obtain the privilege of being called educated. We feel that few besides those 
graduating from Catholic institutions will come up to this ideal of a truly educated 
person, especially the last attribute “Sensible, unselfish, well-mannered and _ possessed 
of the power to rule over pleasure’’. 


—Mary Hicains, ’38 


~The Annunciation 


Hand in hand with Spring each year comes the glorious feast of Our Blessed Lady, 
the Annunciation. Again this year on March 25th, the Church and we, the students of 
St. Ursula Academy will celebrate the commemoration of one of Our Lady’s greatest 
feasts. 


Mary did not delay the salvation of the world when she was told that she was 
the chosen one. Though humbly unworthy in her own mind, she consented to become 


the Mother of God and our Spiritual Mother. 


The Annunciation is a joyful feast for us because it means the opening of the 
gates of Heaven. To Mary it also meant joy and exaltation, but from the beginning 
she knew she must watch over and grieve as mother for the sorrowful life and death 


of her Son. 


By following the example of Mary in humility and love of God, we may gain a 
small portion of the grace which was hers when she made her sacrifice. hen let us lift 
up our hearts to our Queen and Mother on her feast and strive to resemble her. 


—ANTOINETTE BECKHAM, 738 


Lest We Forget 


Four times each school day two hundred and forty students pass the Chapel en- 
trance. Three of these four times they are free to stop for a short visit; once they 
are in ranks. But how many stop? How many realize that Christ is waiting for them 
to come in and ask Him to help them, or to thank Him for the help He has given them? 

Judging from the number of visits each day the majority of the students do realize 
these facts. However, Christ is interested in each and every one of the two hun- 
dred and forty. 


Although three fourths of the year has passed it is not too late for each of us to re- 
solve to make a visit every day. We may not see the results of this habit immediately, 
but we will always be happy when we realize that we took advantage of this opportun- 
ity of speaking to Christ in the Tabernacle. 

—RutH McMauov, ’38 
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St. Ursula’s Remembers 
Father Earls 


Two years ago this spring seniors and juniors of St. Ursula Academy were hastily 
summoned to Room 229, the senior class room, one morning at eleven o’clock to meet 
informally the Reverend Michael Earls, S.J. Father Earls was scheduled for a talk at 
St. Ursula’s that afternoon, but consistent with his genial nature, he dropped in during 
the morning hours for an informal chat with the nuns and girls. Those who had the 
privilege of hearing him, speak in glowing tones of his instructive and informal chat. 


That afternoon the subject of Father Earls’ talk was poetry, with particular 
emphasis on Catholic poems and dialect poetry. The memory of this talk, made inter- 
esting by Father Earls’ amusing side remarks, will always linger in the hearts and 
minds of those who heard him, the present seniors and juniors being among the audi- 
ence. Comments were serious, witty, or humorous as the theme of the poem demanded, 
and his interpretation made the familiar poems he read seem most appealing. 


Father Earls endeared himself to each one who heard him and his lecture gave 
many of the students new understanding and appreciation of poetry. His cheerful 
disposition and witty, but not unkind, humor showed in every sentence he spoke. 


We who knew Father Earls were grieved to hear of his death on January 31. 
While on his way to give a lecture in Cleveland, Father Earls was stricken with a 
sudden heart attack and died about two hours later in St. Vincents Hospital, New 
York. As he lived so he died. A holy, peaceful and courageous man was lost by this 
world which needs men of his type. 


—RutH McManon, 738 
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Wanderlust 


About the time that spring is here 
I get a feeling, every year. 

That makes me want to go away 
To hobo, hitch-hike, stowaway ; 

To take the road and take the sea, 
For Youth and Quest are calling me 
And go I will, for go I must; 


Naught else will still my wanderlust. 


There are mountains to climb and rivers 
to swim, 

Horizons to chase and new worlds to 
win; 

Italian days filled with laughter and 
song, 

And rickshaws and chopsticks to be 
found in Hong Kong; 

There are temples in India, and castles 
in France, 

All waiting for me if I dare take the 
chance. 

Just a bit of this happiness I’d like to 
borrow; 

V’ll live while I can—for I die on the 
morrow. 


—BrtTry ANN Bryce, 738 


Easter 


‘The seal was broken 
The stone rolled back, 
And in the tomb 

An Angel sat. 


“Do not grieve, but dry your tears, 
He is risen! He is not here!” 

Said the Angel in the tomb 

“So have no fear.’’ 


Jesus, Your death was but slumber, 
You rose again that we might live, 
We love You, Dear Jesus, 


And our hearts to You we'll always give. 


—RosE MarRIAN ZOLL, 738 


And It Was Spring 


I went up on a hilltop, 
To be alone—for rest, 

And it was spring and all the trees 
Primped in gay new dress. 


I felt a fresh and cool breeze 
Sweep o’er my tired brow; 

And soothe and seem to lift each care 
As nature quite knows how. 


And then to take the place of cares 
She brought a fragrant scent, 

From blossoms tinted pink and white 
This gift to me was lent. 


—GERALDINE Foss, ’39 


Se 
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Fickleness 


“April showers bring May flowers,” 
So the old old saying goes. 

But that doesn’t quite apply here 
As most everybody knows. 


For the rain should come in April, 
But instead it comes in May, 
And often flowers start blooming 

On a late September day. 


As for winter, well we all know 
That it hasn’t come our way, 

Though the weather-man predicts it, 
Still it often goes astray. 


But we all go right on living, 
Be the weather as it may. 

Let June come in December, 
And November come in May. 


—Janet M. LINnDECKER, 737 


Praise 


Sing of Spring that brilliant jewel 
That rises from the winter’s bleakness, 

Charms the frost from earth and pool 
And tames the blasts to meekness. 


Its warm kiss is so compelling 
That the dainty flowers waken, 
Chance the safety of their dwellings 
And blush ere it is taken. 


So, sing aloud your praise of Spring 
Well deserved its cheery note, 

And every bird that glides on wing 
Will lend its silvery throat. 


—DororHy LITtiz, 738 
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Signs 


The last snow-pile has gone away 
Because the sun is out. 

The brownish ground is turning green 
With grass, beyond a doubt. 


The leaves and flowers are quite shy 
Of coming out to stay, 

But dear old Sol is coaxing them 
In a warm and kindly way. 


The birds are home from Florida, 
They’re busy with their nests. 
It’s Springtime, and of all the year 

We love this season best. 


—RutTH LINDECKER, 738 


Meditation 


Cruel nails, I drove them in, 

Pierced a Wounded Heart with sin. 
Made this bloody crown of thorns 
And for me this pain was borne. 


Pierce me with Thy Passion, Lord, 
Bind me to Thy Heart adored ; 
Nail me to the Cross with Thee, 
Let me share Thine agony. 


—VeERONICA Sopp, 738 
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Informal Essays 


Theatricals 


“Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou, 
Romeo.” 


“Here, my love, I ascend.” 


But if he hadn’t a catastrophe would 
have been avoided, because just then the 
orange-crate balcony fell, much to the 
embarrassment of our audience. 


These lines were often heard in plays 
in which I took part during my child- 
hood days. The setting was a garage in 
the neighborhood. The price, a_ nickel, 
was usually reduced to one cent when we 
found we had no audience to perform 
for. Romeo’s cheesecloth robe and Juliet’s 
kimono salvaged from a rag bag caused 
much laughter. Shakespeare would have 
turned over in his grave if he could have 
seen the mockery made of his immortal 
‘Romeo and Juliet.” The play was taken 
from a revised edition obtained at a 
branch library. Evidently, our audience 
didn’t care for Shakespeare because in 
the end we were obliged to make re- 


funds. 
—RuUTH VAn Worner, 739 


All Right, All Right 


“Aw gee, Mom, do I have to go 
through that all over again? For ten 
years now I’ve had to do it week in and 
week out till it’s a wonder there are any 
freckles left on my face or skin on my 
bones. And gosh, Mom, you sure go to 
town on my ears every Saturday night. 
But this is going to be put to a stop 
‘cause my friends and I are going to 
form a regular club like big people. I am 


to be the president since I am usually 
the dirtiest. Then when we grow big and 
rich, you see, we are going to collect dues, 
we will take a bath only when we want 
to, and even then there is to be no hard 
scrubbing, no siree, not like you do any- 
way. And say, Mom, we're even going to 
call ourselves the Non Bather Soc—ow, 
ow let go, I’ll take my bath Mom, 
honest, Mom, honest.” 


—Marcy DurFrin, 739 


From Inside 


To Outside 


Why do those animals keep looking 
at me and laughing? They laugh every 
time I scratch my head, that isn’t polite. 
I don’t laugh when they try to break 
peanut shells and the shell gets stuck in 
their teeth. They laugh when I am 
swinging peacefully by my arms from the 
top of this cage. These impolite animals 
call me and my friends ‘“Baboons” and 
we are monkeys. Ihe baboons are distant 
relatives of ours, but they have no man- 
ners and they are always fighting. 


Look at that yellow haired one. Yes- 
terday she was with a stubby pink one 
and pointing to me she told him that I 
was “Tarzan.” Today she will say the 
same thing, because she used to point at 
my brother and say he was Tarzan too. 


My arms are tired now, I guess I will 
eat my banana. That banana was good, 
wish I had another. 


The yellow haired one has her back to 
me now and I can reach her head, that 
feather in her hat would be nice to play 
with. Just a little farther and I'll reach 
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it. There, I have it now. O! what a 
voice! that scream would drown out 
Leo, the lion. Now what? Here comes 
that grouchy keeper. Maybe I shouldn’t 
have taken the old feather. The yellow 
haired one must think she is mortally 
wounded the way she scolds the keeper 
for not warning her. Her voice is worse 
than that of Polly, the parrot. 


The grouchy keeper is going to punish 
me. I think I had better go to the top 
of the cage where he can’t reach me. 
Here I am all nicely settled. | wonder 
if he would like this banana peel, here 
he can have it. Gee, my aim is getting 
better, that hit him square in the face. 


Oh here is Jim, my regular keeper, 
and he says that if I don’t come down I 
won’t get any dessert or supper. Here I 
go down, guess I’ll give back this old 
feather—I didn’t really want it anyway. 


— MARGARET VICKERS, 738 


Laster Shoppers 


Since Easter comes on the twenty- 
eighth of March this year everyone must 
begin to shop rather early for Easter 
outfits. Let us as invisible spirits enter 
some of the more fashionable down town 
stores. 


Ah, here we spy a smart, young lady 
with her mother selecting a new coat. 
Let us listen to their conversation. “Oh, 
mother, I love this’’, says the girl speak- 
ing of an outlandish creation in blue 
and green (makes her look very sickly). 
“But, dear,’ the fond mother protests, 
“wouldn’t you like something in tan?” 
“No, no, no I don’t like tan, I hate 
tan,” shouts our friend with a stamp of 
her well-shod foot, “if I can’t have this 
I don’t want any.” This is rather hard 
to our ears so we leave the girl and her 
mother and pass to our next case. 
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Well, here we are and right away we 
see someone. A little boy and his dad 
are looking for a new hat (for the boy). 
“Dad, I want this,” croaks the child (he 
has a bad cold). As he speaks he p’cks 
up a hat (about five sizes too large for 
his head) sits it atop his head and down 
it comes over his eyes. “Charles, we will 
take this hat,’ answers the parent and 


Charles takes the hat his father picked. 


Leaving the boy and his father we 
see two young ladies shopping for hats. 
Supposedly the best of friends they each 
want to look better than the other on 
Easter Sunday. The first tries on a blue 
hat with a high crown and, as she is 
rather plump, it looks terrible on her (in 
our estimation) but her friend coos, 
“Darling, it’s adorable’, and the plump 
one takes the hat. 

Disgustedly we go out of the store 
and meet another young girl just coming 
in. Being interested in her we follow her 
and watch what she is doing. She goes 
to the shoe department and seats herself. 
She waits patiently (very few others do) 
and finally a clerk comes. She tries on 
several pairs of shoes and finally selects 
a very nice pair (it wins our approval 
so it must be pretty good). 


Saying goodbye to her we go over to 
the dress counter and see two girls look- 
ing for frocks. Instead of looking for 
Easter dresses they busy themselves at a 
rack of formals. Finally they tear them- 
selves away and go over to the Easter 
dresses. Both are very hasty and throw 
everything on the floor. Since we are 
tired watching them we leave the store. 

Even invisible spirits’ feet get tired, 
so we will go home and leave all Easter 
shoppers to themselves. If we wear our- 
selves out following others we will not 
be able to do our own shopping. (I hope 
no one ever listens to me while I’m down 
town hunting for something). 


—PatTrRIcIA FITZGERALD, 738 
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Philharmonic Concert 


The Toledo Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the able guidance of Mr. Joseph Sainton, 
presented a delightful program in the Ursu- 
line auditorium on December 11. St. Ursula’s 
girls were proud to have a symphony writ- 
ten by a member of its Alumnae played for 
the first time at this program. The presence 
of Francis Peterson as soloist added a pleas- 
ant feature to the program which consisted 
of the following selections: 


_ Overture, Russlan and Ludmilla_--Glinka 


1 
2. Suite, Caucasian Sketches 
Ip politow-Ivanow 
(a) In the Mountains 
(b) In the Village 
(c) In the Mosque 
(d) Procession of the Sardar 
3. Two Pieces for Strings 
(a) Last Dream of the Virgin 


Massenet 
(b) Petit Mari, Petite Femme__--Bizet 
A> Dance of. the -Amazons2.2--=_--= Liadow 


5. Violin Concerto in D Minor__Wieniawski 
(a) Allegro Moderato 
(b) Romance—Andante non troppo 
(c) Allegro Moderato 
Francis Peterson 
6. Symphonic Legend 
Sister M. Ancilla, O. S. U. 


7. Norwegian Rhapsody__-------- Svensden 


CD wo sla Vonicy ances... eee se Dvorak 


Special Grace 


All connected with St. Ursula Academy 
were made happy December twentieth, when 
Alice Flandermeyer, a member of the junior 
class, and for several years a boarder, made 
her First Holy Communion. Father Weger, 
the Religion instructor at U. A., baptized 
Alice the afternoon of the nineteenth, and 
said the Mass during which the seniors and 
juniors sang hymns. 


The Scroll staff and the students congratu- 
late Alice, who received the Holy Eucharist 
for the first time in the Convent where she 
has spent happy girlhood days. 


Back To School 


January 6th, Ursuline girls donned their 
uniforms after a recess of two weeks. Re- 
ports say that this vacation was thoroughly 
enjoyed by students from U. A., maybe since 
it was a little longer than the vacations of 
most students throughout the city. This happy 
period refreshed the girls, who, upon resum- 
ing their studies, began to prepare earnestly 
for. forthcoming exams. 


Latin Club Formed 


The Junior Latin Class has organized a 
Latin Club. It was started in January and 
it was agreed that a meeting would be held 
once a month. Nathalie Ryan was voted per- 
manent chairman. The girls decided to call 
their club “Inter Nos” (between us). At 
the meetings, reports are read, which give 
valuable and interesting information to the 
girls. 


Scroll Appointments 


Many hearts in the junior class at U. A. 
beat much faster on January 7 when the 
Scroll Adviser gave a questionnaire previous 
to making staff assignments for the spring 
publication of the Scroll. 


In the questionnaire such questions as 
“Would you care to be editor of the 
SCROLL?” “Are you interested in being 
business manager?”, and ‘Where would 
you prefer to work?” were asked. Contrary 
to all beliefs many girls stated that they 
would like very much to be editor. 


Ruth McMahon was chosen to fill that im- 
portant position and the following were ap- 
pointed to assist her: Antoinette Beckham, 
Mary Higgins, Janet McAvoy, Margaret 
Howard, Gretchen Schmitt, Anna Mae Blake, 
Catherine Ann Whitwham, Josephine Sulli- 
van, Mary Ellen King, Dorothy Little, Mary 
Gill, Natalie Ryan, Vivian Werner, Betty 
Ann Bryce, Nancy Ann Showel, Persis Ann 
Owens, Frances Durnwald, Jeanne Kenney, 
Joan O’Connor, Veronica Sodd, Patricia 
Fitzgerald, Betty Ann Roose, and Mary 
Myers. | 
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Seniors Receive Rings 


At last the long awaited day arrived, and 
the seniors received class rings on January 
8th. This year’s ring is most attractive, 
having the true beauty of the lovely, dis- 
tinguished Ursuline coat-of-arms, further 
enhanced by an onyx background. The year 
is plainly engraved on the sides of the ring. 


Naturally, all the interested and awed 
under classmen were eagerly clamoring 
around the seniors all day, begging to see 
“The Ring” and commenting on it. 


Exams 


Rapid pulses and chills running up and 
down the backs of U. A. students were sup- 
posedly symptoms. of: influenza, which was 
raging over the country, but the teachers 
at St. Ursula’s knew better—it was simply 
exam week. This. distressing time began 
January 18 and continued through January 
22. Cn the following day, which was free, 
all symptoms disappeared, and “a nice time 
was enjoyed by all’. 


Mission Activities 


The Mission Committee is composed of 
the officers of the sophomore class. They have 
already sent several boxes of stamps to the 
missions, and during Lent sponsored a stamp 
drive. During the Christmas season they 
sent boxes of toys to the Indians. The Mis- 
sion Committee sponsors the prayer calen- 
dars, which are marked weekly by the four 
classes. The sophomores also sponsored the 
weekly mite boxes. They intend to have a 
mission party after Easter. The officers of 
the Mission Committee are: Pres., Mary 
June Seitz; Vice Pres., Peggy Ann Lause; 
Sec., June Wasserman; Treas. Anna 
Grawey. 


Flood Relief 


The girls of St. Ursula aided in giving 
donations and relief for the stricken flood 
sufferers. On January twenty-fourth and 
fifth the girls were asked to bring any 
articles of clothing that were available and 
to help financially as best they could. The 
returns were most generous. All the clothing 
and money were sent to the Red Cross, 
where it was to be taken care of and dis- 
tributed to the needy. 
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Freshman Exhibition 


The freshman Ancient History class pre- 
sented a very interesting exhibition on Feb- 
fUatyesloeiln the aitst 1100rmCcorridor.s: bt) con- 
sisted of a large assortment of dolls repre- 
senting the various styles of dress the Ro- 
mans wore during the various periods. Miss 
Louy, their instructor, supervised the prep- 
aration of the display, which showed many 
hours of painstaking work. 


Sophomore Pep Meeting 


The sophomore class held a pep meeting 
in their home room on Monday, February 
farst, to show their enthusiasm for the 
Cherry Blossom Festa ticket sales. 

A group of the girls presented a most 
unique program. The scenes took place at 
Hollywood Hotel in the Cherry Blossom 
Festa room. 

The cast included Mary Angela Comte, 
(Igor Gorin) Mary June Seitz, (a fortune 
teller) June Wasserman, (Sally Soph) Eileen 
Mohr, (Fred McMurary) Irma Smith, (Kent 
Niles) Judith Leyland, (Frances Langford) 
Anna Grawey, (Ginny) and Peggy Ann 
Lause. 

Enthusiastic after seeing such a program, 
each sophomore determined to go out and 
reach her quota and go over it, if possible. 


Junior Projects 


The: Juniors rat. Us Ar are very, busy .as 
Spring comes on embarking on two interest- 
ine projects. 

To aid the girls in selecting a probable 
vocation to follow in life, Sister Dominic 
assigned a “Life Work Book” to be made 
by each girl. Each girl was to read a book 
on careers suitable for women and to make 
her choice. Sister suggested a certain out- 
line to be followed which covers all the 
essential parts, helpful and important in 
selecting a life work. The books were due 
March 12. 

The other project is an extensive study of 
Tennyson swe LD Y LVS) OP ovt HE KING,” 
used this quarter in the English class. Miss 
Louy gives a group of questions on the life 
of Tennyson and the book. All the questions 
are kept in a workbook to be handed in 
together. Pictures or articles that relate in 
any way to “IDYLLS OF THE KING” are 


being saved to hand in with the English 


book. 
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The American History Program 


The senior American History classes com- 
memorated Abraham Lincoln’s birthday and 
the close of their Civil War contest by means 
of a program on February 11. 


Margaret Hanlon was chairman. Mary 
Lou Mominee, Marjorie Toner, Jeanne Mad- 
den, Jean Mohr, Helena Schwyn, Mary V. 
Sullivan, Barbara Ferstle, Gladys Mohr, 
Catherine Stone, Lenore Schoen, Jeanette 
Fink, Mary Jane Savage, Jane Soubier, 
Margaret King, Charlotte Thomas, Irene 
Zach and Mary E. Sullivan took part in 
the entertainment which consisted of short 
speeches, poems, readings, and songs pertain- 
ing to the Civil War or Abraham Lincoln. 


Civil War Contest 


The senior American History classes held 
an extremely original Civil War Contest, 
January 25 to February 10. The history in- 
structor, Sister Rose Mary, planned an un- 
usual program to interest the girls. 


The class was divided into two sides: the 
Union and the Confederacy. The manner 
through which the girls learned on which 
side they were to be was very exciting. The 
names of the generals who fought for the 
North or the South during the war were 
written on slips of paper. Each student drew 
a name and she was on the same side as 
the general whose name she drew. Twenty 
Southerners and twenty-one Northerners 
met in daily combat in the form of quizzes. 
Results were posted each day on the bulletin 
board in the senior room. Loyal Union and 
Confederate generals increased their total 
of points by maps, drawings, pictures, char- 
acter sketches, and supplementary reading. 


While both sides deserved much credit 
for their valor and _ skill, the final report 
revealed that the Unionists won by a small 
margin of 24 points. The losers, the South- 
erners, treated their victorious foes. 


The History Exhibition 


On February 11 and 12, the American 
History classes held an exhibit in the first 
floor corridor of the “cannon fodder’ which 
was used in their Civil War Contest. Such 
articles as maps, sketches and biographies 
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of famous men active in the Civil War, 
original drawings, books, pictures, and news- 
papers printed in 1832 and 1865 were con- 
tained in this fascinating display. 


Mock Trial 


The seniors of the Latin and History 
classes recently dramatized a mock trial for 
the murder of Publius Virgilius Maro. 
Geraldine Fox was the defendant and her 
attorney was Lucille Beckham. The wit- 
nesses for the defense were Mary Frances 
Gilhooley, Barbara’ Ferstle, and _ Betty 
Thompson. Alice Mae Balog was the State’s 
attorney and the witnesses were Mary Cath- 
erine Kranz, Inez Leyland, and Gertrude 
Schmitt. Corrine Dougheny presided over 
the case as the wise old judge and Liese- 
lotte Happle as the clerk of courts. Mem- 
bers of the jury were Rosemary Hartmann, 
Janet Lindecker, Ruby Rapp, Margaret 
King, Margaret Hanlon, Jeanne Madden, 
and Charlotte Thomas. 


The defendant was found guilty of mur- 
der in self defense and was sentenced to 
report every night for recitation of the last 
five-hundred and ninety lines of Virgil’s 
Aeneid, Book I. 


Pep Meeting for ‘“Mansions” 


A pep meeting was held in the auditorium 
on Monday, March 1, 1937 at 10:00 for 
the purpose of arousing interest in the Senior 
Class Play entitled “Mansions”. Mary Fran- 
ces Gilhooley gave the introduction and 
related the purpose of the assembly, namely, 
to arouse the interest of the underclassmen 
and to speed up the sale of tickets. Corrine 
Dougheny, the general chairman of the play, 
also spoke and introduced the cast. A few 
scenes were then given for the girls which 
enabled them to get an idea of the play. All 
the girls were very anxious to see the play 
and were enthusiastic to sell their tickets. 
Those who took part in the entertainment 
are: Mary Lou Mominee, Alice Mae Balog, 
Lenore Schoan, Gertrude Schmitt, Margaret 
Stimpfle, Mary Frances Gilhooley, Mary 
Catherine Kranz, Helen Rita Cousineau, 
Jeanette Fink, Leiselotte Happel, Geraldine 
Fox, Lillian Clay, Rita June Miller and 
Betty Kleman. 
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Second Quarter 


SENIORS 
PiiviiesemelOnorsa a sae 24 points 


Alice Mae Balog 
Lucille Beckham 
Corinne Dougheny 
Barbara Ferstle 
Margaret Hanlon Catherine Stone 
Liselotte Happel Charlotte Thomas 
Rosemary Hartman Betty ‘Thompson 
Mary Catherine Kranz 


Margaret King 
Jeanne Madden 
Gladys Mohr 

Mary Lou Mominee 


PirnsteEl ONOTS ute: re ee Me 23 points 


Mary Frances Gilhooley 
Inez Leyland 


Marjorie Toner 
Janet Lindecker 
HreteLLonorse ].se Soy 1% echt 22 points 
Mary Rita Cowan 
Jeannette Fink 
Geraldine Fox 
Mirstetlonors2 2 ee eS 21 points 


Jean Mohr 
Helen Hurley 
Mary Elizabeth Sullivan 


Helena Schwyn 
Lenore Schoen 


Jane Soubier 
Irene Zach 


SecOMCUMELONO Ts 2 oes le 20 points 
Margaret Ryan 

JUNIORS 
ichestetlonorsss02 ee 24 points 


Anna Mae Blake 
Patricia Fitzgerald Ruth Lindecker 
Mary Ellen King Ruth McMahon 
JP ete Mes Woy eV esis) ee eld can as 23 points 
Antoinette Beckham 


Margaret Howard 
Rosemary Miller 


Mary Higgins 


Persis Ann Owens 
Veronica Sodd 
Josephine Sullivan 
Pt rstsld ONO US ese ee te 22 points 
Mary Ellen Corrigan Virginia Damico 
Poste Long fst mete Wee ee ee 21 points 


Alice Leyland Catherine Ann Whitwham 
Rose Marian Zoll Nancy Ann Showel 


Deco Ce il Ollors vere aan 20 points 
Nathalie Ryan 

SOPHOMORES 
Eliohest.kionorse.25- ese a 24 points 
Ursula Ann Becker Marjorie Mullin 


Margy Dufhn 
Peggy Ann Lause 
Margaret Ann Tighe 


Joan Reynolds 
Mary Rogge 


Honors 


HirsemLlOncice see at ee 23 points 
Virginia Fial 
Margaret Ann Flory 


Anna Grawey 
Mary June Seitz 
instead OM Ors ee ae me ee 22 points 
Betty Ann Johnson 
Marjorie Ann Johnson 
Constance Lindecker 


Eileen Moore 
Irma Sm:th 


itso On Orme ere rere 21 points 
Jean McGuane 
Rita Corrigan 


Mary Angela Comte 
Jeanne Donoher 
Mary Kathryn Wenzel 


SccOnam i OnoTs a= m= are ae 20 points 


Jean Smith 
June Wasserman 


Rosemary Curtin 
Regina Helmer 
Margaret Mominee 


FRESHMEN A-SECTION 
Hichesta blonorsts = ees 24 points 


Jane Collins Lenora Grawey 
Viola Detloft Virginia Kamper 
Ruth Frank Grace Kelly 

Hirstl1 Ono toes ee ee eee ae 23 points 
Gladys Czaporowski Rosemary Dultmeyer 
Gertrude Kenny 


Hinsthllonols 2a see 22 points 
Joan Diethelm 
Bitstel Loncrse 3. oe eee 21 points 


Betty Blazer Eileen DeVanna 
Lois Escott 


Seconds hl ONOrs=: Sune eee 20 points 
Mary Helen Connell Kathleen Gaffney 
Helen Dahn Patricia Fowler 
Rosemary Durivage Jean Hoffman 
FRESHMEN B 

Pichestebonors222— ae 24 points 
Eileen Morrissey Mildred Segan 
Hinste Honors tee eae eee 23 points 
Betty Loo Mary Alice Schuster 
Birch Llonors: ee ee es 22 points 


Patricia Marshall Alice Rita Robinson 
Helen Pratt Mary Sattler 

Ellen Quilter Marie Stoelzel 
Hirst onoise = eee ee 21 points 
June Koeppen Elizabeth Siebert 
Genevieve Nolan Dorothy Toner 
DECONMMEE] O10 TS oem ee 20 points 
Marjorie Meyer Mary O’Connell 
Marjorie Riley Mary Seitz 


a 
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Students’ Spiritual Council 


Notes On Vestments 


This year Father Hilary Weger is giving 
instructions, on Wednesdays and Fridays to 
the freshmen and sophomores, and on ‘Tues- 
days and Thursdays to the juniors and sen- 
iors. Since Christmas, they have been study- 
ing the Mass, and the following are notes 
on the vestments, taken from Father Weg- 
er’s instructions: . 

Everything about the Church building has 
a meaning. It is all centered about one 
thing, the altar. The steeple points heaven- 
ward, symbolizing the lifting of our minds 
to God. The Church itself is built in the 
shape of a cross. 

Likewise the vestments that the priest 
wears have a meaning. The first vestment 
that the priest puts on is the amice, a cloth 
which covers the shoulders. Formerly it was 
worn on the head, as a helmet, symbolizing 
protection against Satan. Next is the alb, a 
long white garment which envelopes the 
entire body. This garment comes from the 
old Roman toga. Next is the cimcture, a cord 
that fastens the alb at the waist. This repre- 
senis the cords our Lord was bound with. 
Tne maniple, a short narrow strip of cloth 
that hangs from the left arm, has an inter- 
esting history. Formerly this was the priest’s 
handkerchicf. The stole, is the long band 
that fits around the neck and is crossed on 
the breast. This represents authority, as it 
was the official garment of the old Roman 
judges. The chasuble is the outer garment 
that rests on the shoulders and extends in 
front and back almost to the knees. Literally 


the name means ‘little house’, and, although 


the chasuble used ordinarily today is called 
Gothic, it is really Roman. There is usually 
a cross on the back of the chasuble, and 
sometimes on the front. The one on the back 
represents the crosses that the priest must 
be willing to bear for Christ, and the one 
on the front, the shield-like protection of the 
church. The biretta, is the cap for the head. 
The chasuble, stole, and maniple are the 
same color. In the Mass of confessors, vir- 
gins and the greater feasts of the Church, 
they are white, the color of innocence and 
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joy. Red, the color of love, is used for mar- 
tyrs and the Holy Ghost; green, the color 
of hope, is for Sundays throughout the year; 
violet the color of penance, for penitenial 
seasons; black, the color of mourning, for 
requiem Masses. 


To Mary of Nazareth 


When your Son died on the Cross 
Did you weep? 

Did you measure such a loss 

By sorrow deep? 


Or did you rejoice to see Him die 
Because you knew 
That through His death His Father’s wish 
Would then come true? 
—BETTY ANN BRYCE 


The Church Unity Octave 


A contest was held soon after Christmas 
in which the school children of the diocese 
wrote an essay on the topic “My Respon- 
sibility Toward Making Others Catholic”. 
The contest opencd January 12 and closed 
February 7. The length of the essays was 
from 300 to 500 words. The essay chosen 
to be the best from among those submitted 
by the elementary schools and the one chosen 
from among those submitted by the high 
schools, together with the pictures of the 
two students and the names of the schools 
which they represent were featured in the 
“Catholic Chronicle”. 

The special mission intention for the 
month of January is making converts and 
reclaiming fallen-aways, especially in our 
own diocese, and the slogan for this move- 
ment is “Every Catholic a Convert”. 

Beginning at midnight, January 17th, and 
continuing every half hour throughout the 
night and day during the Octave, Holy Mass 
was celebrated in some part of the world, 
starting at 7 A. M. in Cairo, Egypt, on the 
morning of January 18th. 


Pamphlet Review 


A very interesting and instructive pamph- 
let on confirmation is “The Sacrament of 
Catholic Action”, written by a very noted 
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author, Daniel A. Lord, S. J. It tells of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost uopn the apostles 
after the death of Christ. 

After the death of Christ, the Apostles 
were afraid, and did not venture outside. 
‘They knew that He had promised them a 
comforter, but they did not understand His 
words. At the end of ten days a breeze 
arose and grew in volume. The ceiling 
seemed to burst into flames; the Apostles 
bowed their heads, for the Holy Spirit had 
come. 

A crowd which had gathered outside was 
asking why the wind had blown them to- 
gether. They grew loud and noisy; before 
the arrival of the Holy Ghost, the Apostles 
would have been in a panic through fear of 
such a crowd, but now they were calm. 
When they came out of the house they pos- 
sessed a dignity strange to men who had 
been fishermen and publicans. Peter, ad- 
dressing them, spoke eloquently and with 
convincing arguments. When he was fin- 
ished, the people bowed down in the dust, 
and the Apostles went among them baptiz- 
ing them and welcoming them into the King- 
dom of Christ as the first converts. 

Father Lord then goes on to explain that 
we should make use of the reception of the 
Holy Ghost. The world needs active par- 
ticipation in Catholic Action. The Pope, the 
bishops and all the clergy are relying on 
the laity to help spread Christianity through- 
out the world. 


Lent 


Lent began on Ash Wednesday, February 
10; it is a season of penance, during which 


we are to abstain from the frivolities of 
life and turn our thoughts to prayer. 


Lent lasts forty days, and is to commem- 
orate the forty days our Lord spent fasting 
and praying in the desert. It closes at noon on 
Holy Saturday, which, this year falls on 
March 27. 


The Lenten season was observed by the 
girls of St. Ursula’s by daily attendance at 
Mass, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, sta- 
tions of the Cross, character builder, frequent 
Communion, and mental prayer, and chiefly 
by a three-day retreat from February 17-19. 


Retreat 


On Wednesday, February 17, Ursuline 
students commenced their annual Retreat. 
Father Gallagher was the Retreat Master. 


After explaining the purpose of the Re- 
treat, and that its underlying virtue should 
be cheerfulness, he placed it under the 
guidance of the Blessed Virgin. The artistry 
of living good Catholic lives was discussed 
in the second conference. In the afternoon 
the subjects were the “Blessed Virgin” and 
“What Girls Should Know”. 


On the following day, Father Gallagher 
discussed “Catholic Action” in the morning, 
and treated “Prayer” and “Qualities of a 
Student” in the afternoon. 

On the closing day, Father Gallagher dis- 
cussed “Marriage” and “The Religious 
Life”. A beautiful conference on the Blessed 
Sacrament concluded the meditations. 

The Retreat closed on Friday afternoon, 
February 19, with Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Papal Blessing. 


Thought on Easter 


The dawn was peeping through the sky, 
A faint breeze filled the air, 

And kissed the cheek of each new flower 
As they were free from care. 


For Christ the Lord had risen 
With the dawn and with the flowers, 
And saved His children by His powers. 


He had risen as He promised. 


—RosE MarIAN ZOLL, 738 
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ALUMNAE 


May the First Alumna Rest in Peace 


St. Ursula’s was indeed saddened by the 
death of Mother Alphonsus on December 
twenty-first. Mother Alphonsus, a truly re- 
markable woman was the first alumna of St. 
Ursula’s Academy to become a nun. Her’s 
was a life dedicated to God and spent in 
the training of Catholic youth. Her influence 
and the memory of her will live long in the 
minds of all who knew her. 

Reverend Ignatius Kelly in his sermon 
at the funeral of Mother Alphonsus said that 
it was impossible to tell of everything that 
she had accomplished in her sixty years as 
a religious. 

Although Mother Alphonsus never wrote 
outstanding literature or music, she who ded- 
icated her life to God realized that a human 
being’s greatest achievement is the moulding, 
forming, developing and educating her own 
and the souls of others in acocrdance with 
the Christion ideal. 

Years from now youthful souls will be 
influenced by the memories of this holy nun 
which have been handed down to them. This 
immortality is not as obvious as that which 
is the result of genius yet it is just as real 
and leads to the Christian goal of super- 
natural, unchanging immortality. 

May Mother Alphonsus rest in peace! 


Dramatics 


St. Ursula’s Alumnae was well repre- 
sented on January eighth and ninth when the 
Mary Manse college players presented the 
comedy “WAIT FOR ME” in the Ursuline 
auditorium. The following graduates were 
members of the cast: Mary Dillon, Jane 
Conklin, Barbara Brannan, Joan Reams, and 
Jane Blanchard. Mary Dillon was also gen- 
eral chairman of the executive committee. 


Festa 


The members of St. Ursula’s Alumnae 
were very active in supporting plans for the 
annual Cherry Blossom Festa. 

Besides the electric range which was the 
second prize in the Cherry Blossom Festa 
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drawing, the association donated a liberal 
amount. Many individuals gave their dona- 
tion, proving their loyalty to Alma Mater. 


The members of the executive committee 
were: Mrs. Leo English, Mrs. Walter Stoep- 
ler, Eloise Clark, Angela Purcell, Mrs. J. J. 
Quinn, Helen Baker, Helen Blanchard, Lor- 
etta Leland, Ida Talty, Helen Campbell, 
Marjorie Edwards, Marianne McGinn, Mrs. 
Rudolph Noble, Jane Conklin, Marjorie 
Bolan, Mrs. F. C. Snell, Betty Hoffman, 
Kathryn Beck, Rose McLaughlin, Mrs. J. J. 
Sweeney, Mrs. Franklin Hayward, Helen 
Shea, Mrs. Mary Church, Mrs. E. C. Mohr, 
and Mrs." jie taO} Connor: 


The social chairman was Mrs. D. P. Hol- 
zemer, and Virginia Beck was the publicity 
chairman. 


Margret Kaley is the President of St. Ur- 
sula’s Alumnae. 


Alumnae Sponsors Flood Relief 
Program 


The Ursuline Nuns under the auspices of 
the Alumnae Association sponsored a con- 
cert by the Toledo Philharmonic Orchestra 
on Friday, February 12 at 8:30 P. M. in the 
Ursuline auditorium, proceeds of which went 
to the American Red Cross for flood emerg- - 
ency relief. 


The general chairman of the concert was 
Mrs. Archibald Gardner, and Miss Irene 
Shannon, soprano, was soloist, and Joseph 
Sainton, director. 

The program was as follows: 


f-Oveérture:> Lannhauseroo- 2 oe Wagner 
2. Festival of Bagdad 

(Scheherazade) -_-_Rimsky-Korsakoff 
3. siephed) [dy ligce. 2 ee Wagner 
4. Aria, Caro Nome (Rigoletto) —~_---- Verdi 


Miss Irene Shannon 


5. Overture, Richard Coeur de Lion 
Lynnel Reed 
(Conducted by the Composer) 
6. Two Pieces for Strings---__- Mac Dowell 
(a) To a Wild Rose 
(b) At an Old Trysting Place 
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7. The Beautiful Blue Danube 
arr. by Liebling 
Miss Irene Shannon 
8. Polonaise from Christmas Eve Suite 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
9. Suite Espagnole, La Feria__----- Lacombe 
hoa) Los <Loros 
(b) Sernade La Reja 
(cela Zarzuela 


Children’s Day 


Plans are being drawn up for the second 
annual Alumnae Children’s Day sometime 
in the month of June. The date and com- 
mittees will be announced in the next issue 
of the SCROLL and in the papers. Bring 
your Alumnae children, babe in arms, or be 
they mothers. 


Reception of the Graduates into 
St. Ursula’s Alumnae Association 


Members of the board of directors are 
planning the annual reception of the gradu- 
ates of 1937 into the Association. Following 
the May procession on St. Angela’s Day 
the annual reception takes place in the audi- 
torium. Reverend Mother Superior and the 
Moderator of the Alumnae, assisted by the 
officers of the Association receive the new 
members, the class of 1937. 


The initiates are as follows: Alice Mae 
Balog, Lucille Beckham, Lillian Clay, Helen 
Rita Cousineau, Mary Rita Cowan, Corrinne 
Dougheny, Barbara Ferstle, Jeannette Fink, 
Geraldine Fox, Mary Frances Gilhooley, 


Margaret Hanlon, Lieselotte Happel, Rose- 
mary Hartman, Josephine Hubacker, Helen 
Hurley, Margaret King, Betty Kleman, Mary 
Catherine Kranz, Janet Lindecker, Mary 
Ellen McGuane, Helen Jeanne Madden, Rita 
June Miller, Gladys Mohr, Jean Mohr, Mary 
Lou Mominee, Ruby Rapp, Margaret Ryan, 
Helena Schwyn, Mary Jane Savage, Lenore 
Schoen, Jane Soubier, Margaret Stimpfle, 
Catherine Stone, Mary Elizabeth Sullivan, 
Mary Virginia Sullivan, Gertrude Schmitt, 
Charlotte Thomas, Betty Thompson, Mar- 
jorie Toner, Irene Zach. 


Weddings 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman Schroeder (Mar- 
jorie Flanigan ’25) are announcing the birth 
of Louis John, born January eighth, 1937. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Ryan Jr. are an- 
nouncing the birth of their son John F. Ryan 
III; Mrs. Ryan is the former Virginia 
Crockett 734. 


Condolences To 


Helen Rita ’36, Jean ’37, and Eileen Mohr 
39 on the death of their uncle. 

Jeanne Madden ’37 on the death of her 
grandfather. 

Margaret Sexton ’38 on the death of her 
grandfather. 

Jeanne Kenny °38 on the death of her 
grandfather. 

Betty Wenzler ’29 on the death of her 
mother. 
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Yolks for Your Easter Basket 


A Mid-Spring Night's Adventure 


Time: One afternoon in early spring. 
Place: Irish Hills, Michigan. 
CHARACTERS 
Anna Mae Blake 
Mary Gill 


Jane Mclver 
Antoinette Beckham 
Scroll Reporter 


SCENE I 


(The four girls are seated on the ground 
enjoying a picnic.) 

Mary: Hey, Jane, pass the sandwiches! 
They’re good. 

Jane: Okay, Catch. (She throws the sand- 
wiches). 

Mary: Merci beaucoup. 

Tony: Oh, look! There’s a whole nest of 
ants in the cake. 

Anna Mae: Hey, kid, don’t you think 
we'd better be going? It looks like rain. 

Scroll Reporter: All right; but wait until 
I finish the potato salad. 

Mary: Well, hurry up! 

(Thunder is hear in the distance) 

Tony: Wait! I want to get a picture be- 
fore we go. (Picks up her camera). 

Anna Mae: But there isn’t any sun. 

Tony: That doesn’t matter with the kind 
of films I use. 
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Mary: Well, hurry up. 
(Rain begins to fall. All gather the remains 
of the picnic and make a dash for the car.) 


Scroll Reporter: Oh, Mary, you always 
get the front seat! 


(The car starts off with a jerk and a roar. 
The girls in the back seat land on the floor) 


END OF SCENE 


SCENE II 


Time: Later, at night. 

Place: A lonely country road. 

(It is dark and the girls are driving in a 
bad storm. They are lost.) 

Anna Mae: Where are we? 

Tony: Out in the rain. 

Mary: So we notice. 

_ Scroll Reporter: Look! There’s the first 
house I’ve seen in a mile. 

(Car gives a jerk and a sputter and stops.) 

Mary: What’s the matter? 

Jane: It seems we’re out of gas. 

Mary: You don’t say! 

Anna Mae: What’ll we do? 

Scroll Reporter: Let’s go in that house and 
see if they have some gas, or a phone or 
something. 

Anna Mae: You can go if you want to; I 
don’t like the looks of it: it’s all dark. 

(Crash of thunder and lightning. ) 

Mary: I don’t think I'll go, either. 

Jane: Come on, I'll go with you. 

Tony: I'll go with you too. 

(She picks up her camera and the three 
get out of the car. They walk through the 
rain to the door of the house, which is old 
and ramshackle. Tony knocks on the door. 
No answer.) 

Scroll Reporter: Shall we go in? 

Jane: I suppose so. 

(They enter.) 

Tony: Hello! Anybody home? 

(No answer. They hear a noise.) 

Tony: What’s that? 

Jane: Maybe the place is haunted. 

Scroll Reporter: I wouldn’t doubt it. 

Jane: What’s that over there? 
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Scroll Reporter: A Ghost! Tony, your 
camera! Quick! 

(Tony snaps a picture of the ghost.) 

Scroll Reporter: He’s gone! Oh, boy, what 
a story! 

-Tony: Let’s get out of here. 

(They run out to the car.) 

Tony: Guess what! We saw a ghost! A 
real one! 

Mary: A ghost? Now I'll tell one. 

Jane: But we did! 

(Thunder and lightning.) 


Jane: Let’s get out of here! 


Mary: We can’t. We're out of gas. Re- 
member ? 


Jane: Let me try it again. 
(She starts the car. It charges off and 
they disappear down the road.) 
—JOSEPHINE SULLIVAN 
Scroll Reporter 


Washington 

We all should be like Washington 

He could not tell a lie, 

With the cherries that fell off the tree 


His mother made a pie. 
—KATHLEEN DONALDSON, ’39 


Expressed Desires 


Janet Lindecker wants to write poetry. 

Barbara Ferstle takes telegraphy. 

Mary Lou Mominee and Lucille Beckham 
are interested in fencing. 

Mary Rita Cowan is thinking of designing 
dresses after she graduates. 

Mary Frances Gilhooley is deciding 
whether to be a nurse or a school teacher. 

Jane McIver wants to be a horse trainer. 

Antoinette Beckham and Lorene Noble are 
amateur photographers. 

Marjorie Toner wants to be a kindergar- 
ten teacher. 


I'd like to be a twin alright 
If twins were always true! 
For instance, if just for tonight 
My homework she would do! 


—MArRIE ROWAN, ’40 


The basketball was in her hands 
The teammates waited sadly 

But Ann she didn’t do a thing 
She needed sleep so badly. 


—RUTH LINDECKER, 738 
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Soph Sophistry 


In the first edition of the SCROLL we 
introduced to you some of the freshmen. 
Whether or not we succeeded you undoubt- 
edly could tell us. We will now take a few 
minutes with the sophomores. 


If you arrive at the sophomore home room 
about eight o’clock you will find Ursula 
Becker and Marjorie Ann Johnson studying 
Latin or Geometry. About ten minutes after 
eight you would probably see Margaret 
Wright and Mary Angela Walp rushing 
into the room to do their last night’s home- 
work. Twenty after the room is practically 
filled with 58 sophomores. Then like a gust 
of wind from nowhere, Margaret Ann Flory, 
Eileen Moore, Mary Sexton, and Regina 
Helmer. 


Just before, if not after, the bell rings, 
Suzanne Werner and Patricia Conklin slip 
in. 


As we pass the eight-thirty Latin Class we 
find Rita Hart asking Ann Grawey for the 
next answer. Rita is sure she’s going to get 
the next answer unless she counted wrong. 
After much confusion she gets the right an- 
swer. Just as Sister calls on her the bell 
rings. What a break! Right when she knew 
it too. Better luck next time, Rita! 


Let’s take a few steps across the campus 
and visit the lunch hour. Here we find Mary 
June Seitz admiring her eyelashes in the 
mirror. Surely we know why—she got an 
eyelash curler for Christmas. Imagine (if 
you can) June Wasserman playing dreamy 
pieces on her guitar between eating an apple 
and laughing at what Mary Angela Comte 
just told her. When these two get together 
you can get more laughs than you can use. 
We often wondered why Jean Smith likes 
to listen to the victrola and enjoys eating at 
William’s Grill. 


If you have a little more “Time On Your 
Hands” we'll give you just a few points on 
friends of sophomores. It seems as though 
Jane McIver can’t get horses out of her 
head. If she’s not at riding academy, she’ll 
be seen with a Latin pony. Let us know if 
you ever see Patricia Fitzgerald without 
Mary Ellen King. 

—JUDITH LEYLAND, 39 

—EILEEN Mogr, 739 


——IRMA SMITH, ’39 
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Bird's Eye View of the Lunch Hour 


Tea House. Behold Alice Leyland and 
Mary Higgins eating together discussing 
French, I'll bet Rita Grogan just sat down 
with them. Jo Sullivan and Tony Beckham 
and Anna Mae Blake have wandered in 
looking for a place to light. There goes 
Betty Roose headed for the ‘private’ table 
in the back room. Jeanne Marie Matthews, 
Joan O’Connor, Mary Ellen Corrigan and 
Betty Ann Shaeffter are at the next table. No 
one can get a word in edge wise while 
Betty Ann is talking. Kate Whitwham is 
eating a banana. Dorothy Toner is with 
three other Freshmen at the table over there. 
Well there goes my last sandwich, lunch is 
over. Jane McIver, Natalie Duffey, Alice 
Winfough, Mary Meyers, Betty Crowley, 
Patricia Fowler, are still out in the back 
room. And so to the gym. Here we find Ruth 
McMahon, sitting with Margaret Sexton. 
Wonder what they are talking about so ani- 
matedly. Rosemary Collins, Mary Ellen 
King, and Pat Fitzgerald seem to be doing 
Chemistry. Dorothy Little, and Annabelle 
Williams just walked in. There is Judy Ley- 
land playing with one of the grade children. 
The Seniors are ‘prettying up’ over there. 
Just met Mary Lou Mominee and she says 
she is going fencing tonight. Marie Simon 
is staring vacantly into space. Here comes 
Annabelle Witker and Margaret Howard. 
Is Mary Gill sick? There are Jeanne Kenny 
and Gretchen Schmitt and Margy Lasky in 
a huddle. Oh! Oh! The bell! Well lunch 
hour is over! 

—BETTY ANN BRYCE; °38 


Jenny and her Easter bonnet 
My! it is becoming 

But along comes a gust of wind 
And sets poor Jenny running. 


—RosE MARIAN ZOLL, 738 
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Theorem "C” 


Given: You have a girl and you love her. 
To Prove: That she loves you. 
Proof: All the world loves a lover 

She is all the world to you 

She loves you. 


Margaret Howard calls her dog Ginger 
because he snaps. 


J. McA.: What did the electrician’s wife 
say to him when he came in late? 
J. MclI.: Why’re you in so late? 


Margaret Laskey phoning a prospect for 
the Cherry Blossom Festa Tickets became 
excited, and misrepresented her meaning by 
saying, “The Ursuline Nuns gave me my 
name.” 

—JEANNE DONOHER 


Can You Imagine 


Joy (Sr. M. Louis’ bird) resting peacefully 
in his cage? 

Natalie Duffey not breaking her glasses 
every once in a while? 

Jo Sullivan not speaking of Oscar (her 
dog?) 

The Leland’s not going to St. Ursula’s 
Academy ? 

Betty Ann Bryce being reluctant to argue? 

Thelma Fleck quiet and dignified? 

Betty Hirsh with short, blond hair? 

Anyone who prefers the funnies to the 
SCROLL? 


They Say 
A convent girl should be demure 
No rouge or lipstick wear 
Her face from powder should be pure 
To look like this—who’d dare? 


—PeERsIs ANN OWENS, 738 
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ATHLETICS 


Basketball 


With third quarter exams over, a lot of hard 
practicing done, the teams will be able to go 
into action, with a clean field. 


Miss Mildred Mohr, the coach and referee, 
has just made known the dates for the annual 
basketball tournament games. 


APRIL 1 


Juniors—vs.—Freshmen 


Annas NVisblake 2. ete Bake Joan Diethelm 
Annabelle Williams_-G___-___ Mary Lou Lara 
Wiatyetue: Gill a. 22 f2 Korver Dorthy ‘Toner 
Wavdanien VV crners =o. Gases Mary M. Hittler 
Persis A. Owens__--- | yeaa ee er Alice McKie 
Hie oULIV ano so G____Rosemary Durivage 
Annabelle Witker=-=-F-- ----_- Madona Blake 
Jéanne Flury-22-=-2- |p pe le de Anna M. Gruhler 
IMarearetpVickerse te (Gols Soe Viola Detloff 


On April 7, the juniors will tie up with the 
powerful sophomores, while the seniors will 
make their first appearance with the freshmen. 


APRIVO7 
Seniors—vs.—Freshmen 
PiclenakeCousinos2es Fo vole 2 _ Joan Diethelm 
Mary l= Gilhooley-—- Gio. Mary Lou Lara 
Jeanne Madden-_-_---- |e Re I ca Ma Dorthy Toner 
Rigas) sMillers<2 53420 Gea. Mary M. Hittler 
Lieselotte Happel___-_- | Deda uc ne att Alice McKie 
Mary E. Sullivan___-- G__-Rosemary Durivage 
Rosemary~-Hartman =o Fos 222s Madona Blake 
Mary R..Cowah----_= Glare Anna M. Gruhler 
Geraldine Fox_____-- Pe oe oe Viola Detloff 
Juniors—vs.—Sophomores 
mnianviseBlakes2es22 {See ee ne Virginia Budd 
Annabelle Williams_- G______ June Wasserman 
Marmol. Gilg .2222 ie) eee aren S Irma Smith 
Wawa Tye VV ELNer aes = Cee see Regina Helmer 
Persis A. Owens__--- eee ae Marie Simon 
munavoullivanie sae! Gere eke Mary A. Comte 
Annabelle VWitkersovek “2 ales Co = Helen Foos 
heannes rh iutyese soe. F___Kathleen Donaldson 


Margaret Vickers____G__Margery A. Johnson 
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These are bound to be very interesting since 
the juniors were second last year and the fresh- 


men have such high hopes of winning this year. 


The eighth of this month will also bring 
some more excitement, on the part of all, as 


the sophomores will play against the freshmen, 


and the seniors will tackle the stonewalled 
juniors. 
APRIIG=S 
Seniors—vs.—Juniors 
Helens Ra. Cousinose== tee = Anna M. Blake 
Mary F. Gilhooley--_G__-Annabelle Williams 
Jeanne Madden_-_-_--_- Pigee ose sMary EL Gill 
Rita bem villeroeee == Gee) Vivian Werner 
Liesilotte Happel_-_-- | OPSSe ae ea Persis A. Owens 
Mary E. Sullivan__-_-.- Gal oie Anna Sullivan 
Rosemary Hartman_-F__-_--- Annabelle Witker 
Mary R. Cowan=__--— OE oe HE ler Jeanne Flury 
Geraldine Fox_------ Kroes Margaret Vickers 
Sophomores—vs.—F reshmen 

Viromiatbudds-=22== Hse Pe Joan Diethelm 
June Wasserman-_-_--- Gast ees Mary Lou Lara 
Drimags tithe sae— ss oes fe. Pes oe Dorthy ‘Toner 
Regina Helmer_------ Coes Mary M. Hittler 
Marie Simonli2-==== a eee Alice McKie 
Maryan Comtens-.-—= G__-Rosemary Durivage 
Helen Foos__------~-- Peto: cater Madona Blake 
Kathleen Donaldson_-- G__-_-- Anna M. Gruhler 
Mateery 4) ohnsome. ef 3-2 =- ee Viola Detloft 


On April 15, will bring the real show down, 
between the winning teams to decide the school 
champions. This will also be featured as an 


evening game. 
Riding 


Now that basketball is nearly over, Douglas 
Meadows is frequently visited by St. Ursula’s 


girls who are interested in riding. 
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1th ht A nt 
4 ee ee | 
| For: "THE PICK OF ° THE TREES” Call FOrest 2300 | 
| HIXON-PETERSON LUMBER CO. | 
| Operators of Yards in Ohio and Michigan | 
| MAIN PLANT, CLINTON AT OAKWOOD AVENUE | 
= Other Toledo Locations: West—Sylvania, Ohio, Phone 10 or 128 ; 
| CURTIS’ WOODWORK, BRUCE OAK’ FLOORING, CREO-DIPT “SHINGLES; | 
| JOHNS MANVILLE ROOFING MASONITE AND UPSON BOARD | 
a 
| a | 
| Corrective hos) | 
i Meat Wee | | BUETTINER & BRESKA | 
| Health SpotShoe |! | | 
: and ? | PRINTERS ! 
| J. Miller Health Shoes | | 
| | Phone MAin 5892 j 
| Foot Specialist To Fit You | | 
| (eral | 
| GEORGE FE. WILD & CO. . llMichigan St. Toledo, Onior; | 
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| Rae vou Crees: Eor | 
: PRINCESS VANILLA and PRINCESS MUSTARD ? 
and ; 

: PRINCESS MAPLE FLAVOR 
I Lloyd L. Lawless ! 
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Plymouth Telephone TAylor 0909 D e S oto : 
TANK BROS. INC. | 

| 
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Sales, Parts and Service : 
DIODES Neg Estee EAST TOLEDO 
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MAin 8197 | 


CONSUMERS’ DAIRY COMPANY 
87 CITY PARK AVENUE 
| 


Guernsey Milk, Butter and Ice Cream 


a a 
| ? : The Finest Dry Cleaning ) 
: Compliments : : | 
| : | |De Luxe = 
| F. H. FLANDERMEYER | | Cleaners | 
COLDWATER, : | PLANT AND MAIN OFFICE | 
MICHIGAN | | 1288 Sylvania: Avenue 

a4 Phone LAwndale 8457 | 


ETCHEN LUTZ CO. 
REALTORS 
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| ALEXANDER RAPP | 
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